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General  Lachlan  McIntosh  and  His  Sus¬ 
pension  from  Continental  Command 
During  the  Revolution 

By  Alexander  A.  Lawrence* 

On  February  15,  1780,  the  Continental  Congress  without  giving 
a  hearing  to  Brigadier  General  Lachlan  McIntosh  abruptly  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  duty  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  army.  By 
a  vote  of  five  states  to  three  (with  an  even  division  in  three  others) 
it  resolved  “That  a  copy  of  the  letters  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  General  McIntosh,  be  transmitted  to  that 
officer,  and  that  he  be  informed  Congress  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  employ  him  at  present  in  the  southern  army,  and  therefore, 
that  his  services  in  that  department  be  dispensed  with,  until  the 
further  order  of  Congress.”^ 

Congress  took  this  action  on  the  basis  of  what  McIntosh  called 
“ex  porta  evidence,”  namely  certain  papers  which  Governor 
George  Walton  transmitted  to  it.  Among  the  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  sent  from  Georgia  was  an  address  which  purported  to 
have  been  written  “Pursuant  to  the  command  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.”  It  was  signed  “Wm.  Glascock.”  Glascock  was  Speaker 
of  the  Georgia  Assembly. 

The  Address  dealt  with  the  urgent  need  for  aid  to  the  State 
as  a  result  of  the  British  invasion.  It  contained  a  paragraph  at¬ 
tacking  General  McIntosh  who  had  returned  to  Georgia  in  the 
summer  of  1779  after  military  service  at  Valley  Forge  and  in 
the  Western  Department.  A  virtual  exile  from  Georgia  following 
his  slaying  of  Button  Gwinnett  in  a  duel,  he  had  been  transferred 
northward  nearly  twenty  months  before. 

The  paragraph  of  the  Address  read:  “It  is  to  be  wished  we 
could  advise  Congress  that  the  return  of  Brigadier-General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  gave  Satisfaction  to  either  the  Militia  or  Confederals:  but 

•This  article  was  read  in  abridged  form  before  the  Madeira  Club.  Savan¬ 
nah.  Georgia.  October  20,  1953.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  former  President  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 

1.  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford  and  Gaillard  Hunt,  eds..  Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress  1774-1789  (34  vols.,  1904-1937),  XVI,  170. 
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the  common  dissatisfaction  is  such,  and  that  grounded  on  weighty 
reasons,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  Congress  would,  whilst  that 
Officer  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  direct  some  distant 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.”^ 

When  Congress  voted  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  General 
McIntosh  it  was  unaware  that  someone  else  had  signed  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  name  to  the  Address  of  the  Assembly  and  that,  so  far  from 
concurring  with  the  portion  relating  to  that  officer,  Glascock 
vehemently  denied  any  such  attitude  existed  in  Georgia.  “1  do 
hereby  most  Solemnly  declare  to  congress,”  he  protested  on  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  deception,  “that  the  above  Extract  is  a  flagrant  forgery, 
of  which  I  disclaim  all  knowledge  whatever.  Either  directly  or 
indirectly.”  McIntosh  deserved,  he  said,  “the  greatest  testimonials 
of  Publick  approbation,  instead  of  the  malicious  insinuations  of 
private  Slander.”^  ^ 

Quite  naturally  the  victim  of  the  “Address”  looked  upon  Walton 
as  the  culprit.  The  Governor  not  only  had  transmitted  the  offen¬ 
sive  paper  to  Congress  but  remarked  at  the  time  that  “he  had  made 
General  McIntosh  and  he  would  be  Damned  if  he  would  not  break 
him.”-* 

Historians  who  have  mentioned  the  subject  have  been  uniformly 
unsympathetic  to  Walton.  “His  biographer,”  says  one  writer,  “will 
have  to  explain  an  ugly  incident  in  which  Walton  is  accused  of 
forging  the  name  of  William  Glasscock  [sic],  the  Speaker  ...  to  a 
letter  to  the  Continental  Congress  denouncing  General  McIn¬ 
tosh.”''’  Walton  has  no  full-length  biography.  The  longest  account 
of  his  life  is  the  one  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  written  in  1891.  From  the  evidence  then  available  the  author 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  Walton  was  personally  cognizant 
of  the  forgery  or  whether  he  was  deceived  by  political  associates. 


2.  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Item  73,  folios  250-54.  The  National 
Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Address  is  dated  November  30,  1779. 

3.  William  Glascock  to  President  of  Congress,  Augusta,  May  12,  1780. 
Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Item  73,  folios  266-68. 

4.  Statement  of  Samuel  Stirk  in  "Copy  of  the  Examination  before  the 
Committee  of  Assembly  respecting  G.  Walton  &  R.  Howley.”  January  18, 
1783.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  among  the  Lachlan  McIntosh  papers  in  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society.  This  coliection  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the 
Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

5.  Charles  Francis  Jenkins.  Button  Gwinnett,  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (New  York,  1926),  170. 
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“To  this  day  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered,”  Jones 
wrote.® 

Long  overlooked  by  historians,  the  Lachlan  McIntosh  papers 
in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  shed  new  light  upon  an  old 
controversy.  Among  them  are  various  records  which  General 
McIntosh  accumulated  during  his  fight  for  vindication.  Under 
the  scholarly  editorship  of  Lilia  i\l.  Hawes,  Director  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  McIntosh  manuscripts  are  being  published  in  this  Quar¬ 
terly^  beginning  with  the  present  issue.  The  immense  industry 
Mrs.  Hawes  has  brought  to  the  editing  of  these  papers  places 
Georgians  under  heavy  debt  to  her.  In  the  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  political  and  military  affairs  in  Georgia  during  the 
Revolution  as  well  as  in  their  revelations  of  the  man  himself  they 
make  a  significant  addition  to  the  Society’s  growing  Collections. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
papers  many  years  ago  by  the  Society  much  of  the  material  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  collection  had  been  lost  or  disposed  of.  Fortunately 
many  of  the  manuscripts,  no  longer  extant,  were  copied  by  Peter 
Force  whose  transcripts  of  them  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Did  Governor  Walton  palm  off  on  Congress  a  spurious  docu¬ 
ment  in  which  the  attitude  toward  General  McIntosh  was  de¬ 
liberately  misrepresented?  A  fresh  attempt  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  justified  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  honor 
of  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Chief  Justice, 
Governor,  and  United  States  Senator.  But  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  so  narrow  as  the  reputation  of  a  public  man.  It  embraces 
a  consideration  of  the  turbulent  Whig  politics  of  the  period.  More 
importantly,  the  affair  of  the  “forged”  letter  is  a  fine  vehicle  for 
surveying  the  interesting  but  little-known  career  of  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  the  American  Revolution.  His  role  in  that  struggle  was 
as  significant  as  it  was  stormy.  Historians,  however,  have  by¬ 
passed  him.  Despite  the  existence  of  a  large  field  of  unharvested 
source  material  no  study  of  McIntosh  exists.  He  is  remembered, 

6.  Biographical  Sketches  .  .  .  (Cambridge,  1891),  183-86.  Jones  concluded 
that  “In  any  event”  Governor  Walton  was  “instrumental  in  promoting  a 
nefarious  scheme.  .  .  Georgia's  leading  historian  of  the  previous  genera¬ 
tion  thought  that  the  Address  to  Congress  was  “the  product  of  Walton,  and 
a  few  of  his  ill-judging  friends  and  advisers,  for  the  purpose  of  blackening 
the  character  of  McIntosh,  and  removing  him  from  any  command  in  the 
State.”  William  Bacon  Stevens,  A  History  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1859), 
II.  325. 
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if  at  all,  only  as  the  man  who  killed  Button  Gwinnett.  Their  un¬ 
fortunate  duel  has  shoved  nearly  everything  else  of  his  life  into 
the  attics  of  history.  He  was  a  man  of  larger  mould  than  has  been 
supposed.  The  trials  and  tribulations  he  underwent  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  would  have  broken  a  less  indomitable  spirit.  His 
merits  were  recognized  by  such  men  as  Aedanus  Burke,  William 
Bartram,  Henry  Laurens  and  General  Washington.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  veil  of  obscurity  be  lifted  from  him. 

*  *  * 

Lachlan  came  from  sturdy  Highland  stock.  His  father,  John  Mor 
Mackintosh,  was  a  chieftain  of  the  powerful  clan  Mackintosh  of 
Inverness-shire.  Hard  times  befell  his  family  after  the  Jacobite 
revolt  of  1715  in  which  John’s  uncle,  “tall,  raw-boned  .  .  .  beetle- 
browed’’  General  William  Mackintosh,  had  commanded  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  Pretender.^  The  two  decades  that  followed  that 
abortive  rebellion  failed  to  improve  his  prospects  and  in  1736  John 
Mor  Mackintosh  brought  his  wife  and  children  to  the  colony 
of  Georgia.  With  a  group  of  Highlanders  they  settled  along  the 
wild  Altamaha.  The  place  w^as  named  Darien  after  the  ill-fated 
Scotch  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama— a  gesture  of  defiance 
to  the  Spanish  in  Florida. 

Four  years  later  Lachlan’s  father  was  on  the  verge  of  returning 
to  Scotland  to  claim  the  title  and  estate  of  head  of  the  clan 
when  the  military  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  intervened.® 
Of  his  subsequent  misfortunes  Egmont’s  list  of  early  settlers  of 
Georgia  says  much  in  few  words.  Under  his  name  appears  the 
following  notation:  “Gent.;  Chief  of  Darien.  .  .Taken  at  Moosa 
in  1740  &  now  a  prisoner  in  Spain  Nov.  1741,  where  if  he  dies  he 
will  leave  a  widow  &  6  children  in  Darien.’’'* 

Eventually  Captain  Mackintosh  returned  to  Georgia  after  long 


7.  Sketch  of  William  Mackintosh  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(63  vols,,  London,  1885-1900).  The  description  is  from  a  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  broadside. 

8.  “Stephens’  Journal  1737-1740.”  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed.,  The  Colonial  Re¬ 
cords  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (26  vols.,  Atlanta,  1904-1916),  IV,  511. 

9.  E.  Merton  Coulter  and  Albert  B.  Saye,  eds.,  A  List  of  the  Early  Settlers 
of  Georgia  (Athens,  1949),  86.  For  an  unfavorable  and  prejudiced  contem¬ 
porary  account  of  his  conduct  when  Fort  Moosa  was  attacked  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  see  J.  H.  Easterby,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina,  The 
Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  May  18,  tlkt-July  10. 
1742  (Columbia.  S.  C.,  1953),  114-15;  120;  199-200.  Cf.  “Stephens’  Journal 
1737-1740,”  in  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  IV,  622,  631. 
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confinement  in  the  “common  Jayl”  at  San  Sebastian  where  his  fare, 
he  complained,  was  “no  more  than  bread  and  water.”  Broken  in 
health,  the  Highland  chief  lived  out  his  remaining  years  at  Darien, 
passing  most  of  his  time,  tradition  tells  us,  beneath  a  great  oak 
along  the  salt  creek  that  flowed  by  his  home. 

Lachlan,  his  second  son,  was  bom  at  Badenoch  in  Inverness-shire 
on  March  5,  1727,  and  was  nearly  nine  when  the  family  came  to 
Georgia.  Glimpses  of  his  boyhood  are  rare.  The  country  he  grew 
up  in  was  a  raw  one.  Once  he  saw  “ten  thousand  buffalo  within 
ten  miles  of  Inverness.”  According  to  his  brother,  William,  “there 
was  not  an  Indian  in  all  the  tribes  that  could  compete  with  him  in 
the  race.”'”  A  youth’s  education  on  the  frontier  was  haphazard 
and,  as  will  be  noted,  Lachlan  never  succeeded  in  his  life-time  in 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  spelling.  His  stay  at  the  orphanage 
school  knovm  as  Bethesda  ended  in  1742  after  two  years  when 
Oglethorpe  recalled  the  fifteen  year  old  cadet  to  his  regiment 
shortly  before  the  Spanish  came.  He  was  probably  at  Frederica 
during  the  invasion  but  it  was  W'^illiam  and  not  Lachlan  who  fought 
at  Bloody  Marsh. 

Discouraged  by  the  poor  prospects  in  the  Colony  following 
the  peace  with  Spain  the  personable  young  Scotchman  left  Georgia 
late  in  1 748  and  went  to  Charlestown."  He  seems  to  have  worked 
for  some  time  there  in  a  counting-house.  He  made  a  number  of 
lasting  friendships  during  his  stay  in  that  city  in  the  course  of 
which  some  of  the  rough  edges  of  a  Georgia  frontiersman  were 
rubbed  away.  James  Spalding  who  first  knew  Lachlan  about  this 
period  regarded  him  at  the  time  as  the  “handsomest  man  he  had 
ever  seen.”  To  the  “superior  sense  &  understanding”  that  friends 
noted  in  Lachlan  was  added  a  quality  somewhat  less  than  admirable. 
He  dearly  loved  a  shilling.  Henry  Laurens  would  later  chide  him 
about  this  failing.  “When  I  see  you  squeezing  &  straining  about 

10.  Sketch  of  Lachlan  McIntosh  by  Thomas  Spalding  in  The  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans  (4  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1834-1839), 
III.  Thomas  Spalding  was  Lachlan's  grand-nephew.  Some  writers  erroneously 
give  1725  as  the  year  of  Lachlan’s  birth,  a  mistake  Spalding  avoided.  See  the 
McIntosh  family  bible  as  quoted  in  J.  G.  B.  Bulloch.  A  History  and  Genealogy 
of  the  Family  of  Baillie  of  Dunain  .  .  .  with  a  Short  Sketch  of  the  Family 
of  McIntosh  .  .  .  (Green  Bay,  Wis.,  1898),  86. 

11.  The  information  as  to  the  year  he  left  Georgia  and  the  reason  therefor 
is  taken  from  the  answer  filed  by  Lachlan  in  a  lawsuit  many  years  later. 
William  Harden,  “The  Case  of  George  McIntosh”  in  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  III  (1919),  135-36.  For  the  Bethesda  and  cadet  phase  see  George 
White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1854),  334. 
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your  8  PCt.  discount  &  such  bagatelles  of  money  affairs  I  cannot 
help  pitying  you. .  .do  for  God’s  sake  get  the  better  of  that  foible,” 
wrote  the  Carolina  merchant  hoping  the  “freedom”  of  a  “sincere 
friend”  would  be  excused.^” 

Returing  to  Darien,  Lachlan  prospered  during  the  years  that 
led  down  to  the  Revolution.  The  son  of  the  man  who  once  pro¬ 
tested  to  Oglethorpe  that  Slavery  was  “shocking  to  human  Na¬ 
ture”  became  the  owner  of  thirty-five  or  more  Negroes.  He 
also  became  one  of  the  larger  land-holders  in  the  lower  tidewater. 
No  small  part  of  his  holdings  were  the  result  of  the  King’s  bounty. 
During  the  Colonial  period  he  held  the  various  minor  offices  in  the 
Parish  that  leading  planters  were  accustomed  to  hold.  Twice  he 
served  in  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province. 

In  1756  he  had  married  Sarah  Threadcraft  who  was  appar¬ 
ently  living  with  the  Cuthbert  family  in  South  Carolina  at 
the  time.^^  William  Bartram  furnishes  a  pleasant  glimpse 
of  the  home  of  Lachlan  and  his  “excellent  Lady”  which  the 
naturalist  first  visited  in  1773.  He  was  welcomed,  he  wrote,  by 
a  “friendly  man”  who  “smiling,  and  with  a  grace  and  dignity 
peculiar  to  himself,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  accosted  me  thus: 
‘Friend  Bartram,  come  under  my  roof,  and  1  desire  you  to  make 
my  house  your  home,  as  long  as  convenient  to  yourself;  re¬ 
member,  from  this  moment,  that  you  are  part  of  my  family.  .  .  .’ 
Bartram  never  forgot  the  hospitality  extended  by  his  “venerated 
Friend.”  Many  years  later  the  “Flower  hunter,”  as  he  signed  him- 


12.  Laurens  to  McIntosh,  September  28,  1768.  MS  in  the  C.  F.  Jenkins  Col¬ 
lection,  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  The  letter  book 
of  Henry  Laurens,  owned  by  the  same  Society,  contains  a  number  of  letters 
he  wrote  to  McIntosh  in  1763-64.  Only  in  one  of  the  letters  is  there  any  men¬ 
tion  of  political  affairs.  They  deal  almost  wholly  with  business  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men. 

13.  Thirty  years  later  Cuthbert  asked  for  an  accounting  from  the  estate 
of  the  father  of  Sarah  Threadcraft,  of  which  Lachlan  was  an  administrator, 
for  the  wedding  expenses,  including  a  dinner  that  cost  fifty  pounds,  as  well 
as  costs  of  her  board,  clothing  and  schooling  from  1746-1756.  See  copy  of  letter 
written  by  General  McIntosh  to  George  Threadcraft,  July  11,  1786.  Conarroe 
Papers,  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Gazette  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  October  5,  1786;  April  17,  1788. 

14.  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida  .  .  .  (London,  1794),  15.  Another  traveller,  who  visited  (Georgia  a 
generation  later,  was  equally  impressed  by  McIntosh.  John  Pope  added  some 
highly  imaginative  details  concerning  Lachlan’s  leave-taking  of  Scotland  as 
a  youth.  A  Tour  through  the  Southern  and  Western  Territories  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  (Richmond,  1792),  79-81. 
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self,  recalled  “those  happy  Scenes,  happy  hours,  which  1  enjoyed 
in  your  Family”  and  “that  improving  Philosophic  conversation 
you  used  to  indulge  me  with.  .  .  . 

This  placid,  uneventful  life  of  a  coastal  planter  suddenly  became 
a  career  filled  with  turbulence  and  tragedy.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  anti-British  activity  by  Lachlan  prior  to  1775.  He  had  chaffed 
however,  under  English  rule.  “Neither  we  or  our  fathers  could 
Bear,  or  even  understand  aright,”  he  told  George  Walton  in 
1776,  “that  Medley  of  all  Governments  the  British,  with  its  num¬ 
berless  Offices  and  Pomp.”^®  His  “utmost  wish  this  twenty  years 
in  private  was  to  see  the  present  Glorious  Revolution,”  he  said  on 
another  occasion.  McIntosh  had  “seen  deeper  earlier  and  further” 
into  the  principles  of  the  American  cause  “than  any  other  man,” 
attested  Walton  in  1777.^^ 

McIntosh  described  his  part  in  the  Revolution  as  an  “early, 
decided,  &  active”  one.  He  adopted  such  a  course,  he  added,  “not¬ 
withstanding  the  risque  or  rather  moral  certainty  at  that  time  to 
all  appearance  as  he  was  then  circumstanced  of  losing  his  all,  be¬ 
sides  the  danger  of  his  Life  in  a  disafected  neighbourhood,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  reclaim.”**  He  was  elected  in  1775  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  of  Georgia  in  which  he  served.  In  January  of 
that  year  his  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  thirty-one 
inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews’  Parish  who  signed  the  “Association” 
expressing  adherence  to  the  measures  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  “Darien  Committee”  adopted  a  resolution  at  the  same  time 
which  stated  in  strong  language  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies. 
If  Lachlan  was  a  member  of  it,  as  is  likely,  he  was  more  advanced 
in  his  ideas  concerning  the  natural  rights  of  man  than  most  po¬ 
litical  philosophers  of  the  day.  The  Committee  described 


15.  William  Bartram  to  Lachlan  McIntosh,  Philadelphia,  May  31,  1796. 
MS  In  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York.  This  letter  is  mentioned 
by  Francis  Harper  in  his  “William  Bartram  and  the  American  Revolution,” 
in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophic  Society  (October,  1953),  Vol.  97, 
No.  5,  p.  574. 

16.  McIntosh  to  Walton,  December  15,  1776.  Letter  book,  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers. 

17.  Walton  to  McIntosh  April  18,  1777.  Jenkins,  Button  Cheinnett,  225.  The 
immediately  preceding  quotation  is  from  McIntosh’s  letter  to  Walton,  July 
14,  1777.  Ibid.,  257. 

18.  Memorial  of  McIntosh  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  June 
27,  1783.  MS  Miscellaneous  Papers  (McIntosh  folder).  The  New  York  Public 
Library. 
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Slavery  as  “debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  below  men”  and 
advocated  “manumission.”’® 

In  January,  1776,  this  “humble  Farmer,”  as  McIntosh  styled 
himself,  was  elected  by  Congress  to  the  command  of  the  first 
Continental  battalion  organized  in  the  Province.  It  was  such  in 
name  only,  for  a  return  made  by  Colonel  McIntosh  in  April  of 
that  year  shows  that  out  of  a  total  strength  of  236  privates  less 
than  100  were  present  for  duty.  Its  arms,  according  to  Samuel 
Elbert,  were  a  “Medley  of  Rifles,  old  muskets  &  fowling  pieces” 
and  there  was  “no  camp  equipage  at  all.”  However,  the  outfit 
was  soon  welded  into  an  effective,  if  small,  fighting  organization. 
A  few  months  after  its  establishment  George  W  alton,  writing 
from  W'illiamsburg,  assured  McIntosh  that  he  had  “not  seen  any 
troops  equal  in  point  of  discipline  to  the  Georgia  battalion.” 

The  military  experience  of  the  forty-nine  year  old  Georgian 
selected  to  command  these  troops  was  limited  to  service  years 
before  in  Oglethorpe’s  Regiment  and  probably  militia  duty.^”  How¬ 
ever,  he  w'as  intelligent,  industrious  and  possessed  an  athletic  phy- 
seque  and  long  experience  as  a  surveyor  which  fitted  him  for  hard 
service  in  the  field.  He  needed  such  a  constitution  for  they  were 
kept,  he  said,  in  “almost  perpetual  Alarms.”  Florida  was  a  constant 
threat  to  the  South  and  the  borders  were  open  “almost  on  every 
Side”  to  “the  most  Numerous  &  warlike  Tribes  of  Savages  in 
No.  America,”  declared  Lachlan.  His  troops  had  suffered,  he  told 

19.  A  letter  written  by  McIntosh  in  1787  when  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  up  for  ratification  in  Georgia  indicates  his  views  on  slavery 
at  that  time.  He  pointed  out  that  the  heavily  populated  North  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  minority  section  from  obtaining  amendments  and  that  after  the 
adoption  of  a  perpetual  constitution  efforts  by  the  South  to  secure  redress 
of  grievances  “must  be  termed  rebellion.”  “It  is  known,”  he  continued,  “to 
have  been  long  the  intention  of  the  Eastern  &  Northern  States  to  abolish 
Slavery  altogether  when  in  their  power,  which  however  Just  may  not  be 
convenient  for  us  so  soon  as  for  them  especially  in  a  New  Country  &  hot 
Climate  as  Georgia.  .  .  .”  It  was  his  idea  to  “keep  the  proper  time”  for  emanci¬ 
pation  “in  our  own  power  while  we  have  it.”  McIntosh  to  John  Wereat, 
Skidoway  Island,  December  17,  1787,  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1806  the  General  owned  a  few  slaves.  Lachlan  McIntosh  estate 
file,  records  of  the  Court  of  Ordinary  of  Chatham  County,  Georgia. 

20.  The  Lachlan  McIntosh  w’ho  served  during  the  French  and  Indian  War 
in  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Independent  Companies  in  South  Carolina  (Candler, 
ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  IX,  196;  XII.  279)  was  a  High¬ 
lander  of  the  same  name  who  settled  in  that  Province.  W.  R.  Williams,  com¬ 
piler,  “British-American  Officers,  1720-1763,”  in  The  South  Carolina  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  XXXIII  (1932),  294-95.  The  similarity  of 
names  has  confused  even  careful  scholars.  See  John  Richard  Alden,  John 
Stuart  and  the  Southern  Colonial  Frontier  (Ann  Arbor,  1944),  212  n. 
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George  Walton  in  July,  1777,  “more  fatigue  and  done  more  duty 
perhaps  than  any  other  in  a  state.” 

The  Colonel  was  deeply  attached  to  what  he  called  “the  great 
&  glorious  Cause  of  America.”  “It  is  a  just  Cause,  &  will  Succeed, 
my  Life  for  it,”  he  assured  one  of  his  sons.^^  Henry  Laurens  who 
visited  Georgia  in  1776  noted  that  most  of  the  people  there  were 
“hearty  in  the  Cause  of  Libeny,”  and  that  none  were  “more  so 
than  the  Mclntoshes.”  For  some  time  before  Independence  was 
declared  Lachlan  had  regarded  America  “as  separated  &  Independ- 
ant  of  any  other  people  or  Power  upon  Earth.”^  No  Georgian 
celebrated  the  news  of  the  Declaration  with  more  enthusiasm— a 
satisfaction  echoed  by  Lachlan,  jr.  who  wrote  his  father  at  the 
time,  “I  am  happy  to  find  the  Colonys  have  at  last  proclaimed 
a  Free  and  Independent  States— let  us  have  no  more  of  British 
Tyranny.”-^  “Lackie”  and  his  brothers,  William  and  John,  were 
sub-alterns  in  the  ist  battalion. 

McIntosh’s  letter  book  during  this  period  testifies  to  the  ener¬ 
gy,  intelligence  and  tact  he  brought  to  his  duties.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  shows  a  basic  grasp  of  strategy  in  using  slim  resources  to  de¬ 
fend  the  harassed  State.  During  the  first  months  after  the  Georgia 
battalion  was  established  Colonel  McIntosh  was  praised  by  every¬ 
one.  In  fact  his  part  in  the  first  clash  of  arms  on  Georgia  soil, 
when  the  British  were  thwarted  in  an  effort  to  capture  some  rice 
vessels  at  Savannah,  was  “cried  up,”  he  said,  in  a  manner 
that  befitted  an  “Alexander  or  a  Caesar”  rather  than  “one  of  own 
poor  abillitys.”  Then  something  occurred.  In  December,  1776,  he 
writes  W'alton  that  “every  possible  Discouragement  &  Stumbling 
block”  was  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  army  “in  order  to 
blame  the  Officers.”  “What  pity  it  is,”  McIntosh  complained, 
“that  in  so  noble  a  Struggle,  there  Should  be  any  other  Views 
or  Motives  than  those  of  Service  and  good  for  our  Country.”’*^^ 
To  understand  what  had  happened  in  Georgia  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  about  its  politics  at  this  time. 

21.  Lachlan  McIntosh  to  John  Mackintosh,  in  Jamaica,  November  28,  1776. 
C.  M.  Destler,  ed.,  “An  Unpublished  Letter  of  General  Lachlan  McIntosh.”  in 
The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXIII  (1939),  394-95.  John  retained  the 
Scotch  spelling  of  McIntosh  which  his  father  had  abandoned. 

22.  McIntosh  to  George  Walton,  July  11,  1776.  Letter  book.  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Papers. 

23.  August  14,  1776.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

24.  McIntosh  to  Walton.  December  15,  1776.  Letter  book.  Lachlan  McIn¬ 
tosh  Papers. 
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By  the  summer  of  1776  the  Tories  in  Georgia  amounted  to 
little  or  nothing.  They  were  hardly  worth  “our  Notice,”  said 
McIntosh,  “unless  it  is  with  pity  &  Contempt.”  Political  divisions 
in  the  State  were  solely  on  Whig  lines.  There  were  two  principal 
factions.  They  were  the  “country”  or  “popular”  party  dominated 
by  the  radical  patriots  and  the  “merchant”  or  “city”  party.  The 
Continental  officers  had  been  largely  selected  from  the  latter 
group.  McIntosh  carefully  avoided  partisanship.  “I  am  going  out 
of  my  Line,”  he  tells  W  alton  in  1776,  “by  entering  on  politicks 
which  1  sho[uld]  leave  to  yr.  other  friends  here  to  inform  you 
of.”‘®  He  was,  however,  close  to  the  conservative  group.  Years 
later  in  an  account  of  Georgia  “at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion”  he  undertook  to  explain  why  more  advanced  measures  were 
not  taken  earlier  in  the  Province.  McIntosh  contended  that  Geor¬ 
gia’s  weak  and  exposed  condition  justified  “their  Caution  of  not 
entering  rashly  into  Measures  of  Such  Magnitude”  though  there 
were  some,  he  noted,  “who  without  considering  these  circum¬ 
stances  were  for  rushing  violently  into  them  from  Motives  of 
Ambition  Avarice  &  their  own  disparate  Circumstances.””® 

Unquestionably  he  meant  Button  Gw'innett  whom  Lyman  Hall 
described  as  “a  Whig  to  Excess.”  At  this  period,  however,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Gwinnett.  Among  his  papers 
is  a  copy  of  a  courteous  letter  he  wrote  to  the  latter  in  May,  1776, 
when  Gwinnett  was  in  Congress.  In  July  he  referred  to  him  as 
a  “friend”  and  asked  W’alton  to  convey  the  message,  “I  saw  Mrs 
Guinnett  and  his  Daughter.  .  .  &  they  were  both  well.”  “Please,” 
he  added,  “also  to  give  my  Complimen[ts]  to  him  &  Dr.  Hall.”^’ 

According  to  VValton,  Gwinnett  had  consented  to  McIntosh’s 
election  as  colonel  (a  post  he  could  have  had)  only  with  the  “pre¬ 
meditated  intention  to  ruin”  him.^*  The  real  trouble  between  them 
did  not  begin  until  Lachlan  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  in 
September,  1776.  Gwinnett  coveted  that  position  and  there  was  a 

25.  McIntosh  to  Walton,  December  15,  1776.  Letter  book.  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers. 

26.  McIntosh  to .  ?  "Prom  a  Georgian  to  a  So.  Carolinian.” 

Undated  and  unfinished  draft  of  communication  composed  some  years  after 
the  Revolution.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

27.  McIntosh  to  George  Walton,  July  11,  1776.  Letter  book.  Lachlan  McIn¬ 
tosh  Papers.  The  letter  to  Gwinnett  referred  to  is  also  in  the  letter  book.  It  is 
dated  May  1,  1776. 

28.  Walton  to  McIntosh,  May  1,  1777.  Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 
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contest  in  Congress.  The  result  evidently  embittered  the  Signer. 
McIntosh  declared  later  that  ever  since  he  “was  disappointed  in 
the  Brigadier  General’s  commission,  which  he  expected  from 
Congress,  himself  and  party  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  everything 
else,  than  to  render  the  army  obnoxious.  .  .  .  ”‘“®  The  development 
of  friction  after  Gwinnett  failed  to  achieve  this  military  ambi¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  McIntosh’s  correspondence.  In  November,  1776, 
the  General  speaks  of  “Internal  divisions.”  A  month  later  he  com¬ 
plains  of  the  attacks  on  his  brother.  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
McIntosh,  of  which  he  considered  himself  “the  grand  object.” 
“I  need  not  inform  you,”  he  said,  “of  the  person  or  his  Motives 
[who]  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  whole.”^®  A  “Spirit  of  Envy,  J  [e]al- 
ousy  [and]  Thirst  of  Office  unfortunately  appears  among  us,”  Mc¬ 
Intosh  wrote  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress.®^  This  smolder¬ 
ing  bitterness  would  soon  set  Georgia  ablaze. 

The  death  of  Archibald  Bulloch,  that  estimable  patriot  and 
President  of  Georgia,  which  occurred  late  in  February,  1777, 
proved  a  blow  to  the  patriot  cause.  When  he  died  Georgia  lost 
the  only  leader  behind  whom  the  Whigs  seemed  willing  to  unite. 
Gwinnett  w’as  elected  by  the  Council  to  succeed  him  by  a  single 
vote,  his  own.  W’ithin  a  few  days  the  State  was  in  violent  turmoil. 
Upon  dubious  evidence  which  was  later  disproved  the  Continental 
Congress  had  ordered  the  Georgia  authorities  to  apprehend  George 
McIntosh,  Lachlan’s  brother,  on  the  charge  of  trading  with  the 
enemy.  The  accusation  presented  a  welcome  opportunity  to  the 
President’s  party  to  strike  at  the  General  through  George  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Gwinnett  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  He  promptly  caused 
this  member  of  the  Executive  Council  to  be  lodged  in  the  com¬ 
mon  jail  and  fettered  in  irons.  The  strained  feelings  between  the 
President  and  Lachlan  McIntosh  now  became  an  open  feud  with 
tragic  consequences— death  for  one  and  years  of  persecution  for 
the  other. 

Such  was  the  setting  for  an  invasion  of  Florida  that  Gwinnett 


29.  McIntosh  to  Laurens,  May  30,  1777.  Jenkins,  Button  Owinnett,  254. 
See  also  Hugh  McCall,  The  History  of  Georgia,  Containing  Brief  Sketches 
of  the  Most  Remarkable  Events,  up  to  the  present  Day  (2  vols..  Savannah, 
1811,  1816),  II,  107. 

30.  McIntosh  to  Walton,  December  15,  1776.  Letter  book  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers. 

31.  McIntosh  to  Hall,  Brownson  and  Walton,  January  23,  1777.  Letter  book, 
Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 
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and  his  Council  decided  to  undertake.  General  Howe  would  have 
no  part  of  the  proposed  expedition  and  Gwinnett  did  not  want 
McIntosh  in  command.  On  March  14th  the  President  informed 
Howe  that  McIntosh’s  immediate  removal  from  Georgia  would 
“tend  to  the  safety  of  this  &  the  United  States.”  Slurs  such  as  these 
must  have  been  keenly  felt  by  an  officer  who  was  recuperating 
from  a  wound  received  in  driving  back  a  British  force  which 
had  attempted  to  cross  the  Altamaha.^^ 

Gwinnett  was  able  to  raise  less  than  two  hundred  militia.  Swal¬ 
lowing  pride,  he  finally  called  on  McIntosh  for  assistance. 
Apparently  the  Council  expected  the  confederal  establish¬ 
ment  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  civil  authority  during  the 
expedition.  General  McIntosh  opposed  any  idea  of  state  control, 
joint  or  otherwise,  over  his  troops.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  officers  at  Sunbury  on  April  14th  they  protested  that 
“the  presidents  calling  a  Council  of  W’arr,  Courts  Martial,  or  any 
other  Detail  of  the  Duty  w'as  out  of  his  Line,  quite  Improper  for 
the  President  of  the  State.  .  .  &  more  especialy  as  there  was  few 
or  no  Militia  to  Join  them.”  On  the  following  day  McIntosh’s 
officers  expressed  the  view  that  “a  Continental  General  was  alto¬ 
gether  useless  in  this  State,  if  he  had  not  a  right  to  call  Councils 
of  Warr,  Court  Martials,  &  other  orders  respecting  his  own  Bri- 
gade.”^^ 

According  to  McIntosh,  a  conference  was  held  at  w'hich  “Seem¬ 
ingly  all  partys  were  Satisfyed.”  Then  “Lyman  Hall  coming  to 

32.  McIntosh’s  wound  was  sustained  late  in  February,  1777,  in  a  fight 
with  a  force  led  by  Colonel  L.  V.  Fuser.  See  McIntosh  to  General  George 
Washington,  April  ....  ,  1777.  Letter  book,  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers.  The 
original  is  in  the  Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  a  letter 
written  on  April  13,  1777,  McIntosh  informed  Henry  Laurens  that  he  had 
“happily”  prevented  the  enemy  “crossing  that  river  or  entering  our  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  Loss  of  only  eight  of  our  men.”  Peter  Force  Georgia  Trans¬ 
cripts,  Library  of  Congress. 

33.  “Papers  respecting  the  Augustine  Ehcpedition  In  April,  1777.”  This 
memorandum,  which  carried  the  date  May  1,  1777,  is  in  the  Lachlan  McIn¬ 
tosh  Papers.  It  was  prepared  by  the  General  in  presenting  his  side  of  the 
case  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  Possibly  Gwinnett  relied  on  the  oath  which 
McIntosh  and  his  fellow  officers  signed  when  the  first  Continental  battalion 
was  organized.  In  it  they  acknowledged  subservience  to  the  civil  authority 
of  the  Province  except  where  it  interferred  with  obedience  to  Congress  or 
to  a  superior  Continental  officer.  This  oath  not  only  was  meaningless  but 
as  far  as  McIntosh  was  concerned  it  was  obtained  by  a  sort  of  duress,  for 
the  Council  of  Safety  “made  them  sign  the  enclosed  test,  before  their  com¬ 
missions  were  delivered.”  McIntosh  to  Washington,  February  16,  1776.  Peter 
Force,  ed.,  American  Archives  (Washington,  1843),  IV,  1159. 
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Sunbury  brought  back,”  the  General  said,  “the  old  contest  of  the 
right  of  calling  Councils  of  Warr,  when  it  was  thought  to  be 
Settled.”  Summonses  were  served  by  the  civil  authorities  on  Con¬ 
tinental  field  officers  to  attend  a  council  on  April  17th.  The  bit¬ 
ter  wrangle  over  the  respective  prerogatives  of  the  State  and  the 
confederal  military  authority  was  resumed. 

Proponents  of  Gwinnett  have  implied  that  McIntosh  failed  to 
co-operate  in  the  plan.  The  General’s  correspondence  and  the 
memorandum  which  he  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
May,  1777,  disprove  any  such  suggestion.  True  he  frowned  on 
what  he  called  the  “Don  quixot  Expedition  to  Augustine.”  He 
was  willing,  however,  to  use  his  troops  to  further  the  Council’s 
plan,  believing  that  the  project  could  have  “a  good  Effect”  if 
the  regular  officers  were  properly  consulted  and  let  alone.  The 
best  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  President’s 
project  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Henry  Laurens  at  the  time.  “What¬ 
ever  my  opinion  of  the  Expedition  may  be  1  am  resolved,”  Mc¬ 
Intosh  said,  “to  go  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward  it  &  bring 
it  a  happy  issue.”’’^  However,  it  is  clear  the  President  and  his 
friends  were  adamant  against  having  him  in  charge.  They  refused 
to  acquaint  him  with  their  plans.  Eventually  he  was  maneuvered 
into  turning  the  command  over  to  an  officer  satisfactory  to  them. 
The  McIntosh  papers  afford  new  insight  into  this  phase  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  history. 

The  first  mention  by  McIntosh  of  the  Florida  project  was  on 
March  23,  1777.  On  that  day  he  instructed  Colonel  Thomas  Sum¬ 
ter  who  was  then  at  Fort  Howe  that  if  the  President  “requires 
any  [as]sistance  you  will  give  it  to  the  Ut[most]  of  your  power, 
&  Corporate  with  him  [i]n  every  measure  which  will  promote 
[t]he  good  of  the  common  cause.”  General  McIntosh  was  left  in 
the  dark,  however,  concerning  the  Council’s  plans.  He  had  not, 
he  complained,  been  made  “privy”  to  them.  It  was  not  until  March 
27th  that  Continental  assistance  was  requested  by  the  President. 
McIntosh  replied  the  following  day,  stating  that  he  was  pleased 
to  inform  Gwinnett  that  “the  Continental  Troops  under  my  Com¬ 
mand  are  always  ready  to  march  at  the  Shortest  notice,  &  Assist 
&  Co-operate,  with  y[ou]  in  any  measure  that  appears  to  hav[e  a] 


34.  McIntosh  to  Laurens.  April  13,  1777.  Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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probability  of  Success,  or  tends  to  promote  [the]  Interest  of  this 
or  the  United  States.”  He  did  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  of 
observing  that  the  idea  of  an  expedition  had  been  bruited  for 
several  weeks  “without  consulting  (as  far  as  I  can  find)  any  Mili¬ 
tary  Gentlemen  in  it.”^“ 

On  April  2nd  McIntosh  notified  General  Howe  that  the  Council 
had  finally  requested  assistance  which  he  had  promised  to  furnish. 
He  expressed  doubt,  however,  about  the  President’s  real  motives. 
He  suspected  that  since  no  militia  could  be  mustered  the  Conti¬ 
nentals  had  been  applied  for  “as  a  hole  to  creep  out  of,  &  throw 
the  blame  upon  ...  if  nothing  was  done.” 

Answering  a  communication  from  the  President,  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  protested  on  April  iith  that  so  far  from  “refjrd/wg”  the 
expedition,  “all  the  Continental  Troops  under  my  Command  have 
been  under  Marching  Orders,  &  ready  since  you  first  applied 
to  me  for  Assistance,  &  only  waited  to  hear  when  you  was  So.” 
The  troops  which  had  been  alerted  to  leave  for  the  southward 
were  now  put  in  motion  toward  the  port  of  embarkation.  They 
arrived  at  Sunbury  on  the  13th.  Three  days  later  the  Con¬ 
tinentals  were  ordered  to  “be  ready  to  Embarque.”  McIntosh 
notified  the  President  of  that  fact,  adding  that  he  was  waiting 
“Inmpatiently  for  the  Malitia  you  said  wfould]  join.”  He  had 
reason  to  be  impatient.  Only  109  militiamen  finally  showed  up  in 
the  camp  of  the  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Georgia. 

Meanwhile  the  controversy  over  the  calling  of  councils  of  war 
w'as  in  full  sway.  Finally,  such  an  impasse  was  reached  that  Mc¬ 
Intosh  returned  to  Savannah,  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  expedition  was  “delay’d  so  long”  in  order  to  try  to  find 
“some  flaw  in  my  conduct.”  “For  peace  sake,”  he  explained  to 
Walton,  he  confided  the  command  of  the  Continental  troops  to 
Colonel  Filbert. 

The  Executive  Council  designated  Elbert  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  and  sent  him  detailed  orders  concerning  the  descent  on 
Florida.  He  refused  to  proceed  without  the  express  permission  of 
General  McIntosh  to  whom  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  instructions 

35.  McIntosh  to  Gwinnett,  March  28,  1777.  Letter  book,  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers.  The  quotations  that  follow  this  footnote  are  taken  from  it  save  in 
a  few  instances  where  the  source  is  McIntosh’s  memorandum  entitled  “Papers 
respecting  the  Augustine  Expedition  in  April,  1777.”  The  letter  book  is  much 
damaged  by  age,  necessitating  frequent  reconstruction  of  obliterated  letters 
or  words. 
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received  from  the  Council.  iMcIntosh  replied  on  April  26th.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  the  plans  had  been  kept  a  “profound  secret”  from 
him  and  explaining  why  he  was  not  able  prior  to  this  time  to  give 
specific  orders,  he  directed  Elbert  to  execute  the  plan  of  the 
Council  to  the  “utmost  of  your  power.”*®  General  Alclntosh  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  the  latter  would  do  everything  to  serve 
the  country  and  the  common  cause. 

The  expedition  proved  a  fiasco.  The  militia  w’ere  routed  before 
the  Continentals  could  make  a  rendezvous  with  them.  Colonel  El¬ 
bert  turned  homeward  after  penetrating  no  further  than  the  north 
end  of  Amelia  Island.  The  invasion  which  was  undertaken  at  “so 
amazing  an  Expence”  proved  as  “abortive”  as  iMcIntosh  “expect¬ 
ed.”  It  turned  out.  General  Howe  claimed,  just  as  he  had  pre¬ 
dicted  to  the  President  and  his  Council.  “Nothing,”  he  wrote,  “was 
more  romantic  [than  the]  Understanding,  except  the  crude  indi¬ 
gested  unprepared  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  undertaken.”*^ 
That  the  roots  of  the  controversy  lay  deeper  than  the  personalities 
of  McIntosh  and  Gwinnett  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  dispute 
of  even  greater  proportions  developed  between  Howe  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Houstoun  during  the  joint  expedition  to  Florida  the  following 
year. 

In  May  Gwinnett’s  cup  of  bitterness  brimmed  over.  He  was 
defeated  for  the  governorship  by  John  Adam  Treutlen.  However, 
he  had  the  brief  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Assembly  ap¬ 
proved  his  actions  in  the  controversy  with  McIntosh  who  had 
declared  before  it  that  the  expedition  was  “first  formed  to  gratify 
the  danfgerous]  Ambiftion]  of  this  Man.”  The  General  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  Assembly  voted  to  uphold  Gwin- 
net.  He  openly  called  the  late  President  “a  Scoundrell  &  lying 
Rascal."^^  A  challenge  from  Gwinnett  followed.  The  suggestion 


36.  McIntosh  to  Samuel  Elbert.  April  26,  1777.  Letter  book,  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Papers.  This  letter  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Elbert’s  dis¬ 
patch  to  General  McIntosh  on  April  24,  1777.  See  “Order  Book  of  Samuel 
Elbert,  Colonel  and  Brigadier  in  the  Continental  Army,  October,  1776,  to 
November,  1778”  in  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  V,  Part  2 
(Savannah,  1902),  19. 

37.  Howe  to  - . ,  May  29,  1777.  MS  in  the  Revolutionary  Collec¬ 

tion.  Duke  University  Library.  Howe  was  greatly  put  out  because  C!olonel 
Elbert  participated  in  the  expedition. 

38.  Lyman  Hall  to  Roger  Sherman,  addendum  dated  June  1,  1777,  to  letter 
of  May  16.  McIntosh  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion  of  Gwinnett.  Stephen  Dray¬ 
ton  characterized  his  conduct  in  a  land  transaction  in  1773  as  “full  of  chican- 
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that  the  insult  was  deliberately  given  in  order  to  provoke  him 
into  challenging  has  no  foundation.  McIntosh  says  that  he  disap¬ 
proved  of  “private  quarrels  and  duelling”  and  certainly,  despite 
equal  provocation,  he  did  not  resort  to  the  code  on  other  occasions. 
The  challenge  produced  for  him  what  McIntosh  told  Henry 
Laurens  was  a  “delemma.”  Had  he  refused  to  fight,  he  would  be 
accused  of  cowardice;  if  he  fell,  his  enemies  would  be  rid  of  the 
man  who  had  publicly  exposed  their  designs;  if  Gwinnett  suffered 
that  fate  they  would  have  “an  opportunity  of  plaguing  me.” 

They  fought  at  four  paces  in  the  meadow  of  Sir  James  Wright’s 
plantation  along  the  Sea  Island  Road  on  May  i6,  1777.  McIntosh 
recovered  in  a  short  time  from  the  ball  that  struck  him  in  the 
thigh  but  his  antagonist,  who  sustained  a  similar  wound,  died 
three  days  later.  The  personal  feud  ended  when  Button  Gwinnett 
was  laid  to  rest  in  a  now  unknown  grave.  But  the  slain  patriot 
would  prove  a  revenant  seldom  absent  from  Lachlan’s  side. 

W  ith  his  death  the  factional  storm  reached  a  peak.  Gwinnett 
had  loyal  friends.  “O  Liberty!  why  do  you  suffer  so  many  of  your 
faithfull  sons,  your  W'armest  Votaries,  to  fall  at  your  Shrine!,” 
exclaimed  Lvman  Hall.  The  hue  and  cry  against  the  Mclntoshes 
reached  a  crescendo.  Governor  Treutlen  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  late  President  “lost  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  maintain 
the  civil  Power  in  opposition  to  the  cunning  &  subterfuges  of  a 
designing  man.”  Gwinnett’s  widow  informed  John  Hancock  that 
her  husband  had  “good  reason  to  apprehend  the  General  was 
far  from  being  a  real  friend  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States.” 
George  McIntosh  was  being  hunted,  complained  Lachlan  in  sig¬ 
nificant  italics,  “through  the  woods  and  swamps  like  a  patridge 
in  Liberty  County.”  “They  bellow  Liberty,”  observed  John 
Wereat,  “but  take  every  method  in  their  power,  to  deprive  the 
best  part  of  the  community  of  even  the  Shadow  of  it.”  W’^ereat 
saw  in  all  this  a  threat  to  Georgia’s  very  existence.  “It  requires 
no  great  degree  of  prescience,”  he  said,  “to  declare  that  Georgia 
cannot  exist  as  a  seperate  state  twelve  Months  longer,  without 


ery.”  Jenkins,  Button  Gwinnett,  51ff.  During  a  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies 
in  1762  Gwinnett  incurred  the  ire  of  a  Philadelphia  shipowner  as  a  result 
of  his  highly  questionable  business  ethics  in  connection  with  a  mission  he 
undertook  to  Haiti.  See  Joseph  Carson,  “Adventures  of  the  Brigantine  Re¬ 
becca,  Wherein  a  Quaker  Shipowner  Becomes  Involved  with  One  B.  Gwin¬ 
nett,”  in  Autograph  Collectort'  Journal  (Fall,  1952),  39-51. 
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the  immediate  interposition  of  Congress.”^®  A  friend  of  General 
McIntosh  from  Wilkes  County,  lamenting  the  “deplorable  Situa¬ 
tion  this  Infant  State  at  present  appears  to  be  in,”  ascribed  it  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  the  only  persons 
objected  to  were  gentlemen  of  character  and  ability.^*’ 

The  Liberty  Club  trained  all  its  guns  on  the  General.  A  circular 
was  sent  around  the  State  to  obtain  petitions  to  Congress  asking 
the  removal  of  McIntosh.  “The  vilest  falsehoods  are  imposed  upon 
the  people,”  wrote  Wereat,  “to  induce  them  to  give  their  sanction 
to  these  deeds  of  darkness.”^^  Memorials  were  obtained,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  in  the  counties  of  Chatham,  Liberty,  Effingham,  Richmond 
and  W’ilkes.  The  505  signers  of  the  petitions  professed  “very  great 
uneasiness”  in  seeing  “a  Man  without  any  merit,  or  experience 
whatever,  raised  to  so  conspicuous  a  Station  in  the  Army.”"*-  As 
usual,  the  Tory  label  was  pinned  on  the  enemies  of  the  Liberty 
Club.  In  as  scurrilous  a  libel  as  was  ever  published  McIntosh  was 
described  to  Congress  as  not  “remarkable  for  his  warmth  and 
zeal  in  the  American  Cause.” 

Declaring  that  his  conduct  had  given  “universal  Offence,”  the 
House  of  Assembly  requested  Congress  to  remove  him  from 
Georgia.  It  called  that  step  “absolutely  necessary  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Safety  of  the  same,  as  the  People  have  no  Confidence  in  him, 
and  they  would  with  great  reluctance  join  under  his  Command 
in  any  Opposition  whatever  to  the  Enemy.”  At  least  one  con¬ 
servative  Whig  agreed  that  McIntosh’s  transfer  was  desirable. 
“  ’Twas  impossible,”  conceded  Joseph  Clay,  “for  him  to  have, 
or  give  any  satisfaction  here,  prejudice  was  so  strong  against  him.”^® 

Clearly  his  usefulness  in  Georgia  was  at  an  end  for  the  time  be- 


39.  John  Wereat  to  George  Walton,  August  30,  1777.  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers.  This  copy  is  in  Wereat’s  hand. 

40.  John  Coleman  to  T^achlan  McIntosh,  July  31,  1777.  Peter  Force  Georgia 
Transcripts,  Library  of  Congress. 

41.  Wereat  to  Walton.  August  30,  1777.  A  copy  of  the  circular  is  in  the 
Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

42.  The  originals  are  among  the  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress  contain  copies 
of  the  various  resolutions  and  petitions  sent  from  Georgia  as  well  as  an 
extended  commentary  on  the  activities  of  the  Liberty  Club  at  this  period. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  Wereat  or  McIntosh  was  the  author  as  the  original 
is  not  in  existence. 

43.  Clay  to  Henry  Laurens,  October  16.  1777.  Letters  of  Joseph  Clay  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Sarannah  1776-1793,  being  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  VII  (Savannah,  1913),  50. 
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ing.  He  himself  recognized  as  much.  In  a  letter  to  George  Walton 
on  July  14,  17771  he  noted  that  the  “unhappy  divisions  of  our 
State  now  infect  the  army  who  are  takin  sides.”  “I  realy  begin  to 
be  tvred  of  the  service  in  the  manner  I  see  it  must  be  carried  on 
here,”  wrote  General  McIntosh.  A  veiled  hint  of  his  desire  for  a 
change  of  scenery  is  seen  in  his  wish  that  a  “disagreeable”  situation 
“could  be  remedyed.” 

Anticipating  the  gathering  storm  at  home,  Walton  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  transfer  him  northward.  His  fear  that  “the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  made  sore  by  the  loss  of  their  principal,  would  again 
blow  up  the  embers  of  party  and  dissention”  had  proved  “too  well 
founded.”  He  urged  Washington  to  find  a  place  for  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  the  “grand  Army,”  recommending  him  as  a  man  of 
“sense  and  judgment,  with  a  great  experience  of  the  world”  and 
“in  point  of  bravery”  fit  to  fight  under  his  “banners.”'** 

The  commander  in  chief  assured  the  Georgia  delegate  that  the 
transfer  was  “verv'  agreeable.”  Walton  was  authorized  to  inform 
Congress  that  a  place  for  McIntosh  was  available.*'’  A  few  members 
had  been  poisoned  by  “insinuations”  circulated  by  enemies  at  home 
and  Henry  Laurens  found  it  necessary  to  refute  them  on  the 
floor.  The  “Labour”  of  “giving  my  old  friend  McIntosh  a  Charac¬ 
ter  in  open  Congress”  was  a  “pleasant”  one,  attested  the  Carolina 
patriot.*'’  The  efforts  of  Laurens  and  Walton  proved  successful. 
The  Georgia  officer  was  ordered  to  repair  to  headquarters. 

He  arrived  in  time  to  serve  during  the  bitter  winter  of  Valley 
Forge  where  he  commanded  the  North  Carolina  Continentals. 
They  presented,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Caswell  early  in  1778, 
“a  most  distressing  situation!”  In  less  than  three  months  time 
fifty  of  his  men  had  died,  two  hundred  were  sick  at  Valley  Forge 
and  as  many  more  were  hospitalized  elsewhere  in  the  North.*^ 

McIntosh  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  on  General  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Valley  Forge  and  in  May,  1778,  the  commander  in  chief 

44.  Walton  to  Washington.  August  5,  1777.  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  ed..  Let¬ 
ters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  (8  vols.,  Washington,  1921- 
1936),  II,  439. 

45.  Washington  to  Walton.  August  6,  1777.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The 
Writings  of  George  Washington  from  the  Original  Manuscript  Sources  IJ^S- 
1799  (39  vols.,  Washington.  1931-1944),  IX,  25. 

46.  Laurens  to  McIntosh,  August  11,  1777.  Burnett,  ed..  Letters  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  II,  444. 

47.  McIntosh  to  Governor  Caswell,  March  (?),  1778.  Walter  Clark,  ed.,  The 
State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XIII  (Winston,  1896),  67. 
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placed  him  in  command  of  the  troublesome  Western  Department. 
“His  firm  disposition  and  equal  justice;  his  assiduity  and  good 
understanding,  added  to  his  being  a  stranger  to  all  parties  in  that 
Quarter,  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  Person,”  he  explained  to 
Congress.  “I  part  with  this  Gentleman  with  much  reluctance,  as 
I  esteem  him,”  he  said,  “an  Officer  of  great  worth  and  merit. . . 

The  expectations  Washington  entertained  from  McIntosh’s 
“prudence,  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  negociation  in  Indian 
Affairs”  were  not  realized.  The  Georgia  officer  was  handicapped 
by  difficulties  of  supply  and  lack  of  troops.  As  he  expressed  it, 
“one  may  as  wcW  attempt  stopping  the  current  of  a  River,  as 
Militia  when  their  times  are  out.”^®  But  he  was  bedevilled  even 
more  by  back-biting.  He  incurred  bitter  enmities.  Colonel  Daniel 
Brodhead  who  conceived  a  mortal  dislike  for  him  privately  ad¬ 
vised  General  Washington  that  his  superior  was  “unfortunate 
enough  to  be  almost  universally  Hated  by  every  Man  in  this  de¬ 
partment  both  Civil  &  Military.”  Gouverneur  Alorris  urged  Mc¬ 
Intosh’s  recall.  He  impressed  him,  the  New  Yorker  told  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  “one  of  those  who  excel  in  the  Regularity  of  still  Life 
from  the  Possession  of  an  indolent  uniformity  of  soul.””"  In  quaint 
spelling  John  Dodge  informed  Congress  that  the  General  had 
“got  the  111  Will  ...  of  the  Militia  in  Protickaler.”  Another  Indian 
agent,  the  well  known  George  Morgan,  described  his  conduct 
and  orders  as  “ignorant,  absurd  &  contradictory.” 

Washington  sympathized  with  McIntosh  in  his  troubles.  His 
difficulties  at  Fort  Pitt  represented  “upon  a  small  Scale,”  he  said, 
“what  I  have  had  an  ample  share  of  upon  a  large  one.”®‘  He 
tactfully  reproved  his  second  in  command,  observing  to  Brodhead 
that  “while  the  General  was  immediately  under  me  his  conduct 


48.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress.  May  12,  1778.  Fitzpatrick,  ed.. 
The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  XI,  379. 

49.  McIntosh  to  George  Bryan,  Vice  President  of  Pennsylvania.  December 
29.  1778.  Pennsylvania  Archives  1778-1779,  VII  (Philadelphia.  1853),  131-33. 
As  to  the  troubles  experienced  in  obtaining  levies  from  Virginia  see  David 
I.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  “The  Virginia  Frontier  in  History — 1778,  II.  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh,”  in  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XXIII  (1915),  256- 
68. 

50.  Morris  to  Washington,  March  14,  1779;  John  Dodge  to  Congress,  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1779;  Brodhead  to  Washington,  January  16.  1779.  Louise  Phelps 
Kellogg,  ed..  Frontier  Advance  on  the  Upper  Ohio  1778-1779  (Madison,  1916), 
252f.,  209,  200. 

51.  Washington  to  Andrew  Lewis,  October  15,  1778,  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The 
Writings  of  George  Washington,  XIII,  79. 
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gave  the  most  favorable  impressions  of  him  in  every  respect.” 
Similarly,  he  informed  Morris  that  he  had  been  impressed  by 
McIntosh’s  “good  sense,  attention  to  duty,  and  disposition  to 
correct  public  abuses.”®* 

The  British  invasion  of  Georgia  late  in  December,  1778,  solved 
the  dilemma.  McIntosh  learned  that  “my  own  country,  all  my 
family,  and  every  thing  of  property  I  have  in  the  world,  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  He  was,  he  told  Laurens,  “exceed¬ 
ingly  unhappy  not  to  hear  any  thing  from  them.”®*  At  his  request 
Washington  relieved  him  of  his  command.  In  recommending  his 
transfer  southward  he  informed  Congress  that  the  conduct  of 
General  McIntosh  “while  he  acted  immediately  under  my  ob¬ 
servation,  was  such  as  to  acquire  my  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
I  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  good  opinion  of  him.”®^ 

One  with  an  inquiring  bent  of  mind  may  not  want  to  leave  the 
Fort  Pitt  phase  of  McIntosh’s  career  so  soon.  A  reader  might  go 
along  with  the  idea  that  his  misfortunes  in  Georgia  were  caused 
by  politicians  rather  than  by  any  fault  in  him.  Yet  when  the  same 
officer  becomes  the  center  of  friction  in  a  department  remote 
from  his  own  State,  the  thought  may  well  occur  that  McIntosh 
himself  was  the  cause  of  all  the  furor.  The  observation  is  one  that 
can  not  be  brushed  off  lightly. 

Fort  Pitt  was  a  difficult  post.  McIntosh  had  large  objectives. 
They  included,  Brodhead  quoted  him  as  saying,  “nothing  less 
than  Detroit.”  Accomplishment  with  the  means  at  hand  was  next 
to  impossible  and  disappointment  followed.  The  qualities  Wash¬ 
ington  conceived  to  be  to  his  credit  were  actually  liabilities.  His 
“finn  disposition;”  his  willingness  to  remove  abuses  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  “a  stranger  to  all  parties”  (especially  a  stranger  from 
the  southern  frontiers  who  had  slain  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration) 
were  scarcely  calculated  to  endear  the  General  to  those  under  him 
in  the  Western  Department.  Fort  Pitt  was  clique-ridden  and 
jealousy  was  rife.  Those  conditions  both  preceded  and  survived 
McIntosh.  A  few  months  after  he  left  that  post  Colonel  William 

52.  Washington  to  Morris.  March  20.  1779;  Washington  to  Brodhead,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1779.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The  Writings  of  George  Washington.  XIV,  262, 
119-20. 

53.  McIntosh  to  Henry  Laurens.  Fort  Pitt,  March  13,  1779.  Kellogg,  ed.. 
Frontier  Advance  on  the  Upper  Ohio  1778-1719,  pp.  249-51. 

54.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress,  May  11,  1779.  Fitzpatrick,  ed.. 
The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  XV,  40f. 
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Crawford,  a  prominent  Virginia  officer,  informed  him  that  “Envy 
and  malice  begin  to  rage  as  much.”““  It  was  a  sort  of  poetic 
justice  that  Brodhead  would  later  be  the  victim  of  the  same  in¬ 
subordination  that  proved  McIntosh’s  undoing. 

His  services  in  the  West  should  be  evalued  in  the  light  of  his¬ 
torical  perspective  rather  than  through  the  eyes  of  embittered 
contemporaries.  His  basic  policy,  the  erection  of  strongholds  which 
would  serve,  in  his  words,  “as  a  bridle  upon  the  savages  in  the 
heart  of  their  own  country,”  was  approved  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  Fort  McIntosh  and  Fort  Laurens  were  fruits  of  that  policy. 
An  able  student  of  border  history  says  that  McIntosh  was  “the 
only  commandant  of  Fon  Pitt  during  the  Revolution  who  occupied 
the  enemies’  territory  or  maintained  posts  beyond  the  Ohio  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  and  the  confusion  of  the  foe.”  “His 
administration  of  the  difficult  frontier  post  of  Fort  Pitt  w'as  mark¬ 
ed,”  declared  the  same  writer,  “by  vigor  and  ability.”"’® 

Hardships  and  troubles  had  exacted  their  toll  during  these  long 
months.  Reporting  that  he  had  seen  him  on  the  street  upon  his 
return  to  Philadelphia,  a  friend  noted  that  the  General  “was  so 
much  altered  that  I  did  not  know  him  ’till  he  was  past.”®’  “Tena¬ 
cious  of  my  Reputation,”  the  Georgian  sought  a  court-martial  or 
an  investigation  concerning  his  conduct  of  the  Western  Depart¬ 
ment.  Informed  that  no  charges  were  pending  against  him  and 
that  a  court-martial  not  only  was  inconvenient  at  the  moment 
but  would  detain  him  when  he  might  be  “usefully  serving  to  the 
Southward,”  McIntosh  turned  his  steps  back  toward  the  State 
from  which  he  had  been  an  exile  for  twenty  months.  His  enemies 
there  had  neither  forgiven  nor  forgotten. 

He  arrived  at  Augusta  late  in  July,  1779,  a  few  days  before 
Colonel  Parker’s  regiment  of  Virginia  foot  and  Bland’s  cavalry 
reached  the  State.  The  arrival  of  these  men  “greatly  raised  all  their 
Spirits,”  said  John  Wereat.  The  Georgia  Continental  Line  was 

55.  W.  Crawford  to  McIntosh,  Fort  Pitt,  July  19,  1779.  Emmet  Collection. 
The  New  York  Public  Library.  For  an  account  of  the  subsequent  troubles 
in  that  Department  see  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Bausman,  History  of  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania  and  its  Centennial  Celebration  (New  York.  1904),  I,  92,  96-97. 

56.  Kellogg,  ed..  Frontier  Advance  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  1778-1779,  pp.  22, 
27.  Joseph  H.  Bausman  said  that  “McIntosh  was  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  and  doubtless  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  in  his 
circumstances.’’  History  of  Beaver  County,  I,  92-93. 

57.  Joseph  Reed,  President  of  Pennsylvania,  to  George  Washington,  April 
_ ,  1779.  Pennsylvania  Archives  1778-1779,  VII,  341-42. 
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now  non-existent.  Apparently  the  Virginia  troops  were  more 
cheered  than  cheery  for  shortly  General  McIntosh  was  wishing 
he  had  “some  liquor.  .  .  to  keep  their  Spirits  up.”®*  He  himself 
was  depressed  by  what  he  called  “the  Deplorable  situation  I  find 
this  unfortunate  State  in.”  “The  Enemy  [are]  in  possession  of  the 
Richest  and  best  part  of  it”  and  “the  few  militia  in  this  Comer 
who  stick  yet  to  their  Integrity,  &  have  not  joined  the  Enemy, 
or  shamefuly  left  us  altogether  to  ourselves,  do  not  exceed,”  he 
declared,  “Six  hundred  men.”®® 

Hopes  rocketed  with  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  large  French 
fleet  off  Georgia  in  September,  1779.  A  Franco- American  attack 
on  Savannah  was  concerted  and  General  McIntosh  marched  to 
the  coast  with  the  militia.  His  standing  with  them  was  evidently 
better.  According  to  William  Glascock,  they  “Chearfully  & 
readily”  followed  him.  Better  evidence  of  the  fact  is  offered  by 
Captain  John  Lucas.  He  tells  us  that  during  the  siege  the  militia¬ 
men  refused  to  lend  their  mounts  to  the  French  army  but  that 
after  a  personal  appeal  from  General  McIntosh  they  “most  chear- 
fullv  gave  up  their  Horses.”®**  Superfluous  to  add,  this  was  no 
small  feat  of  persuasion. 

The  siege  was  a  trvdng  ordeal  for  McIntosh.  His  wife  and  “five 
helpless  children”  were  stranded  in  the  beleagured  town.  Since 
the  British  capture  of  Savannah,  when  many  of  their  belongings 
were  plundered,  Mrs.  McIntosh  had  been  reduced  to  “manual 
Labour.”  During  the  siege  a  formal  request  was  made  to  General 
Prevost  to  permit  her  to  leave  Savannah.  The  British  commander 
refused.  By  his  “Brutallitv”  she  and  her  children  were  exposed 
to  the  bombardment  by  the  French  batteries.  When  the  “unfortu¬ 
nate  Siege”  was  raised,  they  were  “thrown  over  to  Carolina,” 
complained  General  McIntosh,  “with  only  the  bare  Clothes  they 
had  on.”®^ 

In  the  bloody  assault  on  October  9,  1779,  McIntosh  led  an 
American  column  to  the  foot  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  behav- 

58.  McIntosh  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln.  August  10,  1779.  This  MS  letter 
was  acquired  by  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  in  recent  years. 

59.  McIntosh  to  Lincoln,  August  4,  1779.  Miscellaneous  Collection,  William 
L.  Clements  Library,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

60.  Statement  of  Captain  Lucas.  “Copy  of  the  Examination  before  the 
Committee  of  Assembly  respecting  G.  Walton  &  R.  Howley.”  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Papers. 

61.  Memorial  of  Lachlan  McIntosh  to  the  Georgia  Legislature,  June  27. 
1783.  MS  Miscellaneous  Papers.  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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ing,  said  James  Jackson,  “very  gallantly.”®*^  With  that  costly  fail¬ 
ure  the  Continentals  retired  into  Carolina,  the  militia  melted  away, 
and  Count  d’Estaing’s  fleet  sailed  off,  leaving  the  State  in  a  more 
precarious  way  than  ever. 

At  this  point  George  Walton  reappears  upon  the  political  stage 
in  Georgia.  Severely  wounded  while  leading  the  militia  the  day 
Savannah  fell,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  He  was 
exchanged  in  the  fall  of  1779.  W  alton  now  proceeded  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  remnants  of  the  old  Gwinnett-Hall  fac¬ 
tion.  He  formed  a  political  alliance  with  Richard  Howly,  a  Sun- 
bury  attorney  recently  returned  to  Georgia,  and  with  George 
W'ells  who  had  served  as  Gwinnett’s  second  in  the  duel  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh. 

The  over-running  of  the  State  by  the  British  had  prevented 
the  House  of  Assembly  from  meeting  and  electing  a  Governor 
and  Council  in  1779.  A  de  facto  government  consisting  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Executive  Council  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wereat  had  been 
in  control  since  July.  W'alton  and  his  new  friends  undermined  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Council  by  charging  that  its  proceedings  were 
illegal  and  that  some  of  its  members  were  disloyal.  They  called 
it.  General  McIntosh  sardonically  noted,  the  “Tory  Council.'''* 
Early  in  November,  1779,  W’alton  et  al.  moved  in  on  it.  They  set 
up  a  body  which  called  itself  the  House  of  Assembly.  W’alton  was 
named  Governor  and  a  new  Council  was  appointed.  A  grand  jury 
at  Augusta  described  these  proceedings  as  a  “Meeting  composed 
of  about  the  number  of  Twenty.  .  .  who  called  themselves  the 
House  of  Assembly  &  actually  assumed,  and  exercised  the  Legis¬ 
lative  &  Executive  powers  of  Government,  contrary  to  the  express 
Letter  &  Spirit  of  the  Constitution.”  This  '‘Wlntilated  Assembly 
at  the  Eve  of  a  general  Election  was  rather  contrived,”  the  jury 
declared,  “to  answer  the  private  purposes  of  some  Artful  and  de~ 
si^ninfr  individuals  than  for  the  real  Interest  and  benefit  of  the 
State.”®® 


62.  Lilia  M.  Hawes,  ed.,  “Miscellaneous  Papers  of  James  Jackson  1781* 
1798,”  In  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly.  XXXVII  (March,  1953),  66.  See 
also  the  account  by  Thomas  Pinckney.  Franklin  S.  Hough,  ed..  The  Siege  of 
Savannah  ,  .  .  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1866),  167f.  and  the  review  of  the  address  of 
Dr.  William  B.  Stevens  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  appearing  in 
The  Daily  Georgian  (Savannah).  February  26,  1842. 

63.  A  copy  of  the  grand  jury’s  presentments,  dated  March,  1780,  is  in 
the  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers.  Wereat  was  foreman  of  the  Jury. 
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We  now  reach  the  period  when  Governor  Walton  turned 
against  McIntosh.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  sudden  change 
of  attitude.  They  had  been  since  1775,  the  General  said,  on  terms 
of  “strictest  intimacy  and  friendship.”  So  short  a  time  ago  as  the 
siege  of  Savannah  Walton  who  was  then  a  prisoner  on  parole  at 
Sunbury  had  written  a  “very  long  pathetick  letter.  .  .  expressing 
the  highest  friendship  &  good  wishes  for  him.”  For  W'alton  now 
to  “join  that  contemptible  tool  Howly  &  the  wretched  remnant 
of  an  exposed  party  whom  he  formerly  reprobated  and  detested” 
was  beyond  his  understanding.  His  conduct  was  “so  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,”  said  McIntosh,  “as  to  admit  of  no  parallel.”  He  could 
see  “no  apparent  advantage  or  benefit”  to  the  Governor  or  any¬ 
one  else  in  trying  to  remove  him  “unless  to  make  way  for  the 
promotion  of  Colonel  Elbert.”’’^ 

There  is  no  question  that  Walton  wanted  Elbert  in  the  place 
of  McIntosh.  The  Colonel  “acknowledged,”  the  Governor  told 
his  Councii,  “the  Executive  Authority  of  the  State.”®®  But  a  deeper 
motive  was  probably  involved.  Wereat  suspected  that  behind  the 
movement  was  the  control  of  a  new  Georgia  brigade  for  which 
Congress  was  expected  to  provide  funds. 

Personal  factors  entered  into  things.  W  alton  regarded  himself 
as  responsible  for  McIntosh’s  elevation  of  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  preference  to  Gwinnett.  He  had  told  him  as  much.®® 
When  he  added  to  the  boast  that  “he  had  made  General  McIn¬ 
tosh”  the  threat  that  “he  would  be  Damned  if  he  would  not  break 
him”  it  was  perhaps  the  normal  reaction  of  the  politician  who 
discovers  independence  rather  than  subservience  in  one  he  has 
raised  to  high  place.  In  all  events,  W’alton’s  remark  is  an  important 
piece  of  res  gestae  evidence.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating 
his  conduct. 

Politics  were  also  involved  in  his  changed  viewpoint  toward 
McIntosh.  The  General  was  the  bosom  friend  of  John  W'ereat  and 
though  he  hoped  to  stay  “clear  of  either  Party  &  mind  my  military 

64.  Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts,  Library  of  Congress.  The  location 
of  the  original  of  these  notes,  which  evidently  were  written  by  McIntosh, 
is  not  shown. 

65.  Statement  of  Samuel  Stlrk.  “Copy  of  the  Examination  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Assembly  respecting  G.  Walton  &  R.  Howley.”  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers. 
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of  the  Continental  Congress,  II,  333. 
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Duty  alone”  he  privately  shared  that  gentleman’s  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  view  about  the  new  administration.  His  sole  concern  about 
‘internal  Politicks,”  he  wrote  General  Lincoln,  was  to  “know 
which  of  these  Councils  when  necessary  I  should  apply  to  for 
assistance.”®^  This  letter  which  was  written  from  Augusta  at  the 
very  time  Walton  and  Howly  were  contriving  his  downfall  in¬ 
dicates  that  McIntosh  had  no  inkling  of  the  impending  attack 
on  him  before  Congress.  The  stiletto  came  out  of  the  dark. 

That  Walton  was  aware  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Address  criti¬ 
cizing  McIntosh  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  letter  he  wrote 
to  Congress.  In  it  he  expanded  on  that  subject.  “I  do  not  mean 
to  suspect  the  integrity  of  this  officer,”  said  the  Governor  who 
professed  “personally”  to  be  “very  much  his  friend.”  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  “assure”  Congress  that  “a  general  and  settled 
aversion  has  and  does  prevail.”  “It  is  the  practice  of  Nations,”  he 
reminded  that  body,  “not  to  continue  any  officer  in  command 
longer  than  he  preserves  the  confidence  of  the  people.”®* 

Governor  Walton  also  forwarded  to  Congress  a  resolution 
adopted  in  his  Executive  Council  on  December  12,  1779.  This 
document  went  further  than  the  Address  on  the  subject  of  McIn¬ 
tosh.  The  Council  “earnestly  recommended”  that  he  be  employed 
elsewhere  since  the  “people  at  large  in  this  State,  have  such  a 
repugnance  .  .  .  that  in  the  event  of  any  offensive  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  .  .  .  they  would  not  turn  out  under  his 
Command.”®*  If  such  were  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
one  may  well  speculate  as  to  whether  they  were  deserving  of 
freedom.  The  statement,  however,  was  a  gross  misrepresentation. 

It  is  here  that  this  account  of  Lachlan  McIntosh’s  career  began— 
where  we  came  in,  so  to  speak.  It  has  been  seen  how  Congress, 
without  hearing  from  the  accused  officer,  acted  on  these  repre¬ 
sentations  by  relieving  him  of  further  duty  in  the  “southern  army.” 
W  hen  his  friends  tried  to  secure  an  amendment  directing  him  “to 
repair  to  headquarters,”  they  were  voted  down  six  states  to  one. 
W’alton  had  succeeded!  “Congress  has  taken  so  much  notice  of 


67.  McIntosh  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  December  11,  1779.  MS  in 
Revolutionary  Collection,  Duke  University  Library. 

68.  Walton  to  President  of  Congress,  December  15,  1779.  Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  Item  73,  folios  262-65. 

69.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of 
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Gov.  Geo  Walton's  Complaints  about  Brig  McIntosh  as  to  inform 
him  his  service  in  the  southern  Department  is  dispensed  with,” 
a  delegate  reported  at  the  time.’" 

McIntosh  bore  the  affront  with  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
cause.  Despite  the  “malicious  shafts,  &  the  Intrigues  of  the  Envi¬ 
ous  the  Ambitious  &  their  associates”  he  had  “determined,”  he 
later  told  the  Legislature,  that  “no  difficulties,  disappointments, 
or  Faction  should  make  him  desert,  or  betray  the  Trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  Country.””  As  soon  as  General  McIntosh  received 
notice  of  his  suspension  (which  apparently  was  not  until  some 
time  in  April)  he  began  his  long  struggle  for  vindication.  The 
derogatory  passage  from  the  Address  was  sent  by  him  to  Glascock 
w  ith  a  demand  for  an  explanation.  That  gentleman  reacted  vigor¬ 
ously.  Assuring  McIntosh  that  he  detested  the  “ungenerous  and 
unjust  attack,”  Glascock  informed  Congress  that  the  extract  w^as 
a  “flagrant  forgery”  which  was  so  far  “from  truth,  that  I  believe,” 
he  said,  “there  is  not  a  respectable  Citizen  or  officer  of  Georgia, 
but  who  would  be  happy  in  Serving  under  General  Macintosh, 
nor  one  in  either  class  who  would  be  otherwise.  Except  for  a 
few  w'ho  are  governed  by  Design  or  Self  Interest.”’^  He  enjoyed 
a  “peculiar  happiness,”  stated  Cilascock,  “in  having  it  in  my  pow^r 
to  defeat  the  nefarious  Machinations  and  intentions”  of  General 
Macintosh’s  enemies.  Later  he  expressed  amazement  that  “so  Wise 
a  Body  as  Congress  could  be  imposed  on  so  easily.”’* 

Glascock’s  remonstrance  w'as  not  read  in  Congress  until  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1780.  W  alton  who  was  again  a  delegate  from  Georgia 
filed  a  memorial  the  following  day.  The  charge  “calls  necessarily,” 
he  said,  “upon  the  underw  ritten  member  of  Congress,  who  trans¬ 
mitted  that  paper  whilst  he  was  Governor  of  the  State,  for  Explana- 


70.  James  Lovell  to  Samuel  Adams.  February  16.  1780.  Burnett,  ed.,  Let¬ 
ters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  V,  39.  Georgia  had  no  delegates 
in  Congress  at  the  time. 

71.  Memorial  of  Lachlan  McIntosh  to  the  Georgia  Legislature.  Jan.  27, 
1783.  MS  Miscellaneous  Papers.  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

72.  Glascock  to  President  of  Congress.  May  12,  1779.  Papers  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  Item  73,  folios  266-68.  Glascock’s  letter  to  McIntosh  is  not 
extant  but  there  is  a  memorandum  in  Wereat’s  hand  in  the  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers  which  states,  “At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  General  detesting 
the  ungenerous  and  unjust  attack  that  was  made  upon  him.” 

73.  Copy  of  an  affidavit  by  William  Glascock.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 
The  date  does  not  appear. 
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Walton  took  the  offensive  with  the  countercharge  that 
Glascock’s  protest  was  “signed  it  is  true  by  himself  but  written 
by  the  [General’s]  panegyrist.”  He  did  not  deny  the  lack  of 
genuineness  of  the  signature  on  the  paper  transmitted  to  Congress. 
Nor  did  he  clear  up  the  mystery  as  to  who  signed  the  Speaker’s 
name  to  the  “Address.”  The  handwriting  closely  resembles  that 
of  Richard  Howly.  Whoever  wrote  the  letter  and  affixed  Glas¬ 
cock’s  name  did  so  without  actually  attempting  to  duplicate  his 
hand.  It  was  no  forgery— in  the  technical  sense.  What  had  hap¬ 
pened,  Walton  explained,  was  this: 

In  the  fall  of  1779  the  members  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
informed  him  that  they  were  “appointed  to  draw  a  letter  of  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress,  and  were  directed  to  confer  with  him.”  As  a 
result  of  several  conferences  the  objects  of  such  a  communication 
were  agreed  upon.  The  Chairman  was  directed,  Walton  said,  to 
draft  an  address  “accordingly.”  Later,  when  the  Governor  applied 
to  the  Speaker  for  the  letter  he  was  told  “the  Committee  had 
not  yet  drawn  it  up.”  Prior  to  the  sudden  adjournment  of  the 
House  the  Address  was  ordered  “to  be  completed,  and  the  Speaker 
being  of  the  Committee  was  directed  and  said  that  he  would  sign 
it.”  However,  before  this  was  done  Glascock  left  for  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  informed  the  Governor  “with  whom  he  lived  at  the 
time,  that  he  had  desired  the  Committee  to  subscribe  his  name 
to  it.”  Subsequently,  the  Chairman  handed  him  the  letter  “signed 
with  the  name  &  addition  of  the  speaker.”  Walton  folded  the 
paper  to  the  size  of  the  packet,  addressed  it  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  and  sent  it  on  with  the  other  enclosures  as  “he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  do.” 

The  “duty”  of  transmitting  a  communication  containing  serious 
charges  against  an  individual  which  purports  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  a  legislature  but  which  is  known  to 
have  been  signed  by  someone  else  is  at  best  doubtful  and  at  worst 
something  quite  different.  Walton’s  excuse  that  “some  indulgence 
is  due  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Country,  surrounded  by  and  full 
of  Enemies;  where  members  of  the  Legislature  were  obliged  to 
sit  in  Council  at  day,  and  scout  against  the  Enemy  by  night”  falls 


74.  Memorial  of  George  Walton  to  President  of  Congress,  September  7, 
1780.  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Item  73,  folios  270-72. 
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a  little  short  of  being  satisfying,  especially  when  there  were  no 
Red-coats  around  at  that  time. 

Richard  Howly  had  been  elected  Governor  to  succeed  W'alton 
but  preferred  to  serve  in  Congress.  He,  too,  filed  a  memorial.  He 
claimed  that  the  paragraph  concerning  General  McIntosh  had  the 
“sense  and  approbation  of  the  house”  but  that  its  “abrupt  rising 
.  .  .  prevented  a  fair  copy  of  the  said  address,  to  be  produced  to 
the  house  during  its  time  of  sitting,  to  have  the  Speaker’s  Signa¬ 
ture.”  It  became  necessary  to  prepare  the  letter  later.  Before  de¬ 
parting  on  a  visit  to  South  Carolina  Glascock  “verbally  author¬ 
ized”  the  Committee  “to  affix  his  name  to  the  said  address,”  said 
Howly. 

This  was  about  what  W’alton  said.  But  Howly  w’ent  one  step 
further.  He  offered  an  explanation  for  the  Speaker’s  change  of 
heart  concerning  General  McIntosh.  Noting  that  Glascock  had 
waited  on  the  Royal  Governor  as  a  member  of  a  committee  sent 
to  Savannah,  he  released  a  Parthian  dart.  Howly  maliciously 
ascribed  the  Speaker’s  change  of  heart  to  Royalist  influence.  He 
could  only  conclude  that  “the  situation  of  that  gentleman,  being 
in  the  power  of  the  Enemy,  has  exposed  him  to  impressions,  dis¬ 
similar  to  his  fomier  principles,  and  suffered  him,  under  coercion 
to  sign  a  paper,  derogatory  to  his  own  avowed  declarations.”^® 
Nothing  could  point  up  better  the  bankrupt  nature  of  the  case 
against  General  McIntosh  than  such  a  demagogic  appeal  as  this. 

George  Seegar  w  ho  had  served  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  appeared  before  the  committee  of  inquiry  which  w^as 
headed  by  Samuel  Adams.  Upon  request  he  furnished  a  written 
statement.  Seegar  explained  that  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
had  been  “directed  to  prepare  a  letter  to  send  to  Congress  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  State  and  requesting 
assistance;  but  a  multiplicity  of  business  intervening  .  .  .  the  House 
arose  before  the  letter  w^as  done,  therefore  the  Speaker  w^as  ordered 
to  sign  the  letter  in  the  recess  of  the  House.”  “I  well  remember,”  he 
continued,  “that  the  removal  of  General  McIntosh  was  agitated 
in  the  House,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  Sense  and  desire  of 
the  House  that  he  should  be  removed.”  Seegar  could  “not  recol- 

75.  Memorial  of  Richard  Howly  in  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
Item  73,  folios  279-80.  General  McIntosh  asserted  that  this  paper  was  “stolen” 
(Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers)  but  the  original  is  among  the  records  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 
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lect,”  however,  “that  it  was  particularly  ordered  to  be  inserted 
in  the  letter.”  To  offset  this  admission  he  pointed  out  that  it  had 
been  “read  openly”  during  January,  1780,  “to  a  large  Majority 
of  the  Members  Assembled  for  the  then  Session”  and  a  copy,  which 
was  entered  on  the  minutes,  “constantly  lay  on  the  Table.”^® 

“Artful  and  Evasive”  was  McIntosh’s  characterization  of  the 
statements  of  Walton  and  Howly  which  he  described  as  an  effort 
to  “prop  up  their  falling  Characters  for  a  while.””  Glascock  him¬ 
self  declared  that  the  memorials  were  “replete  with  the  grossest 
falsehoods,  evasions,  and  every  Sentence  of  them  distant  from  the 
truth.”  Categorically  denving  that  there  was  ever  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  as  the  one  mentioned,  he  asserted  that  he  neither  authorized 
“any  Person  to  Sign  his  name  to  any  Letter  for  him  to  Congress, 
nor  was  it  ever  proposed  to  him.”  He  had  not  gone  into  South 
Carolina  at  the  time  Walton  and  Howlv  claimed  he  had.^’’ 

The  hopelessly  conflicting  version  of  Glascock  on  the  one  hand 
and  Walton,  Howly  and  Seegar  on  the  other  creates  an  issue  of 
fact  soluble  only  in  terms  of  personal  credibility.  We  shall  see  the 
Speaker’s  side  of  the  controversy  upheld  later  by  several  members 
of  the  Assembly  and  by  Continental  officers  who  were  in  Augusta 
at  the  time.  They  confirm  his  contention  that  there  was  no  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  General  McIntosh  as  well  as  his  statement  that 
the  House  had  authorized  no  representation  to  Congress  on  the 
subject.  The  witnesses  mentioned  included  John  Twiggs,  Elijah 
Clarke,  Stephen  Heard,  Samuel  Stirk,  Robert  Middleton,  John 
Lucas  and  Peter  Deveaux.  Unfortunately  for  McIntosh  their 
testimony  was  not  available  in  September,  1780.  Other  than  Glas¬ 
cock’s  protest  the  Continental  Congress  had  no  evidence  before 
it  to  refute  the  smooth,  dove-tailed  explanations  of  the  two  dele¬ 
gates  from  Georgia. 

After  receiving  a  report  from  a  special  committee  Congress  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  previous  resolution  suspending  McIntosh.  It  formally 
resolved  that  the  Address  originated  “in  and  ought  to  be  con- 

76.  George  Seegar  to  Samuel  Adams.  Chairman,  September  9,  1780.  Papers 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  Item  73,  folios  276-77.  Glascock  who  was  Speaker 
of  the  1780  Assembly  denied  this  statement.  Neither  the  journals  for  1779 
nor  1780  are  in  existence.  In  1783  the  House  attempted  to  obtain  information 
from  Seegar  concerning  the  journals  of  the  Assembly  for  the  year  1779. 
Candler,  ed..  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  III.  250. 

77.  Notation  in  McIntosh’s  hand  on  the  copy  of  Glascock’s  letter  of  May 
12,  1780.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

78.  Glascock’s  affidavit.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 
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sidered  as  an  act  declarative  of  the  sense  of  the  said  assembly” 
and  that  with  the  other  papers  it  constituted  a  “sufficient  ground” 
for  dispensing  with  his  services.^® 

For  a  legitimate  reason  McIntosh  did  not  appear  before  Con¬ 
gress  or  submit  to  it  additional  evidence  to  support  his  case.  As 
he  put  it,  he  was  “in  a  situation  that  disabled  me  from  obtaining 
Redress.”  Since  May  7,  1780,  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  a  prisoner  of  war.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  capture 
he  had  narrowly  missed  being  taken  by  a  gang  of  “villains”  which 
beset  him  while  he  was  travelling  through  Carolina.  One  bitterly 
cold  evening  in  December,  1779,  the  General  had  stopped  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  small  hut.  His  two  attendants  built  a  “rousing 
fire”  and  left  to  feed  the  horses.  Suddenly  McIntosh  saw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rifles  presented  through  the  doorway.  He  “flew”  at  them, 
he  recounted,  and  seizing  one  of  the  muskets  which  “flashed  in  the 
pan”  would  have  wrested  it  away  had  he  not  been  forced  to  grab 
another  gun  levelled  at  him.  He  thrust  the  latter  upward  and 
the  ball  passed  over  his  head.  In  the  momentary  confusion  the 
General  closed  the  door  and  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
through  the  rear.  His  assailants  whose  number  was  estimated  at 
twenty-tw'o  made  off  with  three  horses  and  all  his  baggage.®” 

Being  taken  prisoner  was  a  lot  “than  which,”  he  wrote  after 
this  experience.  “1  would  rather  suffer  death.”  The  fate  so  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  in  December  befell  him  in  May.  He  was  captured 
when  Charlestown  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He 
had  served  with  much  credit  to  himself  during  the  siege.  The  Con¬ 
tinental  defenders  might  have  been  spared  to  fight  another  day 
had  his  advice  to  evacuate  the  city  been  followed.  McIntosh  fore¬ 
saw  that  on  their  “safety  the  salvation,  not  only  of  this  State  but 
some  others”  was  dependent.®^ 

It  was  the  last  active  service  he  saw  in  the  War  as  he  was 


79.  Ford  and  Hunt,  eds.,  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  XVIII,  861. 
The  resolution  confirming  his  suspension  was  adopted  September  25,  1780. 

80.  McIntosh  to  Lachlan,  Jr.,  December  26,  1779.  Peter  Force  Georgia 
Transcripts,  Library  of  Congress.  The  General,  who  vowed  never  to  be  “so 
careless  again,”  suspected  that  the  owner  of  the  house  near  the  hut  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  “plot”  to  capture  him. 

81.  Diary  of  Lachlan  McIntosh  as  reproduced  in  “Original  Journals  of 
the  Siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1780,”  in  The  Magnolia;  or  Southern  Apala- 
chian,  I  (Charleston,  1842),  367.  The  location  of  the  original  of  this  journal 
is  not  known. 
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nor  formally  exchanged  until  February,  1782.  However,  after 
“Suffering”  for  over  a  year  what  he  termed  a  “Severe  Imprison¬ 
ment”  McIntosh  had  been  released  on  parole  during  the  summer 
of  1781.  He  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia  where  Congress  was 
then  in  session.  As  long  as  he  was  in  British  hands  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  helping  his  cause 
in  Congress.  However,  he  was  not  entirely  inactive.  Among  the 
Americans  captured  at  Charlestown  were  several  officers  of 
Colonel  Parker’s  regiment  and  Bland’s  cavalry.  They  w'ere  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  situation  existing  in  Georgia  during  the  latter 
part  of  1779.  McIntosh  submitted  to  these  Virginia  officers  the 
derogatory  excerpts  about  him  in  the  letters  W’alton  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress,  requesting  an  expression  of  their  opinion.  In  reply  they 
termed  the  reflections  on  him  “utterly  false.”  Not  only  were 
they  “highly  satisfyed”  with  the  Georgia  officer  but  they  had 
heard  the  most  respectable  citizens  as  well  as  “the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  make  frequent  public  avow'als  of  their  good  opinion  of  the 
General.”*- 

Shortly  after  reaching  Philadelphia  in  July,  1781,  McIntosh 
wTote  to  the  President  of  Congress  to  request  a  particular  inquiry 
into  his  case.  He  was  “under  some  disadvantages,”  he  said  “in  the 
loss  of  my  Papers,  and  not  finding  more  persons  here  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Characters  of  my  Oponents  and  myself.” 
However,  he  was  ready  “to  rest  the  matter”  on  the  evidence  of 
William  Few,  John  Wereat  and  Peter  Deveaux  who  “were  in 
Georgia,  &  in  public  Characters  while  I  stayed  in  that  State  since 
my  Return  from  the  Northward.”**  Despite  the  presence  in  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  two  men  who  had  engineered  his  suspension  McIn¬ 
tosh  was  confident  of  vindication.  A  different  climate  of  opinion 
now  existed  toward  him.  “When  I  see  a  man,”  said  Aedanus 
Burke,  “surrounded  with  what  the  world  calls  more  than  diffi¬ 
culties:  Exile  from  Country,  Splendid  fortune,  from  family,  with 
want  of  almost  every  kind  into  the  bargain,  when  such  a  man 
bears  all  this  not  only  with  constancy,  but  laughs  at  it  with 


82.  “Copy  of  Declaration  of  the  Officers  who  served  under  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  Georgia  respecting  the  General.”  Haddrell’s  Point,  September  12, 
1780.  Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts,  Library  of  Congress.  The  original  of 
McIntosh’s  letter  to  these  officers  is  in  the  New-York  Historical  Society. 

83.  McIntosh  to  Thomas  McKean,  President  of  Congress,  July  16,  1781. 
Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Item  162,  folios  301-302. 
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gaity,  you  must  not  blame  me  if  I  envy  him,  when  I  feel  myself 
&  see  most  of  the  World  besides  me  incapable  of  it.”®^ 

The  soldier  who  had  stood  up  to  misfortune  so  stoutly  found 
a  sympathetic  audience  in  Congress.  The  censorious  action  taken 
seventeen  months  before  was  quickly  rescinded.  McIntosh  was 
reinstated.  W  hen  W  alton  attempted  to  secure  an  amendment  lim¬ 
iting  his  service  to  states  other  than  Georgia,  he  received  a  sting¬ 
ing  rebuke.  Out  of  the  nine  states  voting  eight  were  against  the 
proposal  which  received  its  sole  support  from  the  two  delegates 
from  Georgia— Messrs.  Walton  and  Howly.®® 

Thanking  Congress  for  its  action,  McIntosh  stated  that  in  the 
interest  of  his  reputation  certain  matters  still  remained  “to  be 
cleared  up.”  He  had  reference  to  the  additional  charges  made  by 
W'alton  and  Howly  in  their  memorials  to  Congress  which  he  said 
was  the  “foundation  of  a  Second  Resolve  .  .  .  against  me.”®®  Action 
was  delayed  upon  his  request  and  apparently  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

The  British  evacuation  of  Savannah  in  July,  1782,  found  Gen¬ 
eral  McIntosh  enroute  home  from  Virginia  “to  try  if  I  can,”  he 
wrote  Nathanael  Greene,  “to  pick  up  any  of  my  WTeckt  prop¬ 
erty.”  The  misfortunes  of  the  .VIcIntoshes  in  the  Revolution  made 
indeed  a  “sad  cattaloge.”  The  lot  of  the  family  from  whom  the 
General  had  been  separated  for  the  better  part  of  six  years  had 
been  a  hard  one.  His  wife  and  small  children  were  “drove,”  he 
recounted,  “from  place  to  place  before  the  enemy  many  hundred 
miles,  without  any  means  to  convey  them  .  .  .  and  obliged  to  exist 
on  the  bounty  of  such  as  might  wish  to  assist.”®^  In  1781  the  State 
of  Virginia  came  to  their  aid  when  they  were  stranded  and  des¬ 
titute  in  North  Carolina,  the  Assembly  voting  funds  for  their 

84.  Aedanus  Burke  to  McIntosh,  “Camp  before  York,"  October  28,  1781. 
MS  in  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Burke  was  a  prominent  South 
Carolina  jurist. 

85.  Ford  and  Hunt,  ed..  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  XX,  752. 
The  Walton-Howly  faction  was  repudiated  at  home  during  this  period.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  McIntosh  from  Amherst  County  in  1781,  a  friend  reported  that  “All 
the  Georgians  are  happy  that  Walton  and  Howly  are  turned  out.  My  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  men  ...  is  very  little,  but  the  Georgians  look  upon 
both  as  very  abandoned  characters.”  John  Brickell  to  McIntosh,  October  11, 
1781.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

86.  McIntosh  to  President  of  Congress,  July  18,  1781.  Papers  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  Item  162,  folios  305-306. 

87.  Draft  of  letter  by  McIntosh  to  Congress  in  1782,  protesting  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  General  Knox.  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 
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assistance.  “The  seasonable  releif  [«V]  which  my  distressed  famely 
[«V]  has  lately  received  . . .  will  contribute  to  clothe  and  support  us 
for  some  time,’  Mrs.  McIntosh  gratefully  infonned  Governor  Jef¬ 
ferson,  assuring  him  that  she  meant  “to  consult  all  possible  Oecon- 
omy  in  its  expenditure.’’**®  A  new  misfortune  befell  the  General 
when  his  devoted  son,  “Major  Lachlan  McIntosh,  Jr.,  died  while 
bringing  his  mother  home  after  the  W'ar. 

On  top  of  everything  else  the  Revolution  had  ruined  McIntosh 
financially.  He  was  reduced,  he  complained,  to  “Hominy,  which 
he  is  glad  to  get  upon  Credit,  and  the  Oyster  Banks  alone  for  Sub- 
sistance.”  A  “Genteel  Competency”  had  become  “poverty  and 
want.”  He  lost  everything  but  his  land.  His  property  on  the  Alta- 
maha  had  been  “more  in  danger,  &  exposed  by  Land  &  Water 
to  Enemys  of  every  collour  &  kind,”  the  General  claimed,  “than 
any  other  Citizen  perhaps  in  the  United  States.”®®  Roving  parties 
of  regulars  and  militia  frequently  ravaged  the  plantation.  Crops 
were  destroyed,  and  between  300  and  400  head  of  cattle  and  all 
his  hogs  taken  for  the  public  service  or  lost.  Early  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  was  forced  to  move  his  family  and  slaves  to  Savannah.  The 
large  house  on  St.  James  Square  which  he  purchased  was  con¬ 
siderably  damaged  in  the  Allied  siege  and  by  British  occupancy.®” 
Shortly  after  the  War  he  w'as  forced  to  put  up  his  lands  at  public 
sale,  but  no  purchaser  was  found.  McIntosh  was  a  persistent 
suitor  for  relief  from  the  State.  However,  he  received  only  part 

88.  Sarh.  McIntosh  to  Governor  Jefferson,  April  23,  1781;  Jefferson  to 
Mrs.  McIntosh,  March  23,  1781.  Julian  P,  Boyd,  ed.,  The  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  (Princeton,  1952),  V,  542;  218.  Relief  to  the  McIntosh  family,  which 
was  at  Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  “in  very  great  distress,”  was  extended  as  the  result 
of  a  petition  to  Governor  Jefferson,  dated  September  20,  1780,  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Virginia  Line  who  were  imprisoned  at  Charlestown.  They  recom¬ 
mended  General  McIntosh  “to  the  particular  notice  of  our  state,”  declaring 
that,  among  other  things,  he  had  commanded  “the  western  part  of  our  state 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  still  felt  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  our  back  inhabitants.” 

89.  Memorial  of  McIntosh  to  the  Georgia  Legislature.  June  27,  1783.  MS 
Miscellaneous  Papers.  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

90.  Lilia  M.  Hawes,  ed.,  “The  Proceedings  and  Minutes  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  .  .  .  1774,  through  .  .  ,  1780,”  being  Vol.  X  of  Collections  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  (Savannah,  1952),  85.  McIntosh  to  John  Mulryne, 
November  18,  1782.  Revolutionary  Collection,  Duke  University  Library.  Now 
is  as  good  time  as  any  to  lay  the  ghost  of  a  tradition  which  history  books 
and  historical  markers  have  long  nurtured.  McIntosh  did  not  own  the  brick 
house  on  Oglethorpe  Avenue  which  is  still  standing  and  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  did  not  first  meet  there  in  July,  1782.  Candler,  ed..  Revolutionary 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  III,  122,  187. 
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compensation  for  his  losses.®’  He  never  recovered  financially  from 
the  American  Revolution.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  said  Thomas 
Spalding,  the  General  lived  in  “some  degree  of  poverty.” 

W  ith  the  close  of  the  W’ar  he  resumed  his  quest  for  vindication 
and  vengeance.  For  a  time  he  considered  taking  legal  action  against 
the  men  responsible  for  his  suspension.  James  Jackson  was  asked 
to  handle  the  case.  Though  expressing  “abhorrence  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  attempted  to  injure  him,”  Jackson  excused  him¬ 
self  as  another  lawyer,  John  Houstoun,  had  already  done.  “I  am 
...  a  young  Man  hardly  entered  into  life— my  duty  to  my  self  re¬ 
quires,”  he  explained,  “that  I  should  gain  as  many  friends  and  as 
few  enemies  as  the  interest  of  my  Country  will  permit  me.”®’^ 
Unable  to  retain  an  attorney  in  his  own  State,  Lachlan  McIntosh 
secured  permission  from  the  Legislature  for  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
Thomas  Pinckney  and  Edward  Rutledge  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Georgia  in  any  litigation  he  might  institute. 

No  legal  action  was  ever  brought.  General  McIntosh  had  to 
content  himself  with  vindication  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  first  turned  to  the  Assembly.  In 
January,  1783,  he  laid  his  grievances  before  that  body,  stating 
that  he  was  “possessed  of  Proofs,  and  ready  to  produce  them,  to 
shew  the  whole  assertions  were  false.”  “How  far  the  Dignity  of 
the  State  they  represented,  the  High  Trust  and  Confidence  placed 
in  them,  their  Oaths  of  Office  .  .  .  have  been  betrayed  .  .  .  and 
what  reparation  is  due  to  the  Individual  who  has  been  injured 
unjustly  in  the  Name  of  the  State,  which  he  was  serving  with  all 
his  Might  at  the  time  is  submitted,”  he  said,  “to  the  W'isdom  and 
Consideration  of  the  House.”®* 

91.  The  Assembly  granted  McIntosh  relief  in  1783  as  to  advances  he  had 
made  on  behalf  of  the  State  but  denied  his  claim  for  general  losses  through 
"well  Convinced  they  are  very  great  and  have  Proceeded  Cheifley  from  the 
early  Active  and  Decided  part  he  took  in  favour  of  his  Country.”  Candler, 
ed.,  The  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  III,  346.  That  old 
animosities  still  existed  is  evidenced  by  the  vote  on  an  amendment  which 
sought  to  limit  the  allowance  of  the  credit  on  purchases  of  land  by  him 
from  the  State  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  pro-McIntosh  members  defeated  this 
attempt  by  a  20  to  16  vote,  /bid.,  346-47. 

92.  James  Jackson  to  John  Wereat,  November  31  [sic],  1782.  Copy  in 
Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers.  Jackson  assigned  as  a  further  reason  for  his  in¬ 
ability  to  handle  the  case  the  "unfortunate  obligation  of  appearing  before 
a  Tribunal  to  answer  the  life  of  a  Man  who  I  may  with  confidence  say  fell 
by  my  innocent  hands.”  He  was  referring  to  the  death  of  acting  Governor 
George  Wells  whom  he  killed  In  a  duel  on  February  15  or  16,  1780. 

93.  An  undated  copy  of  McIntosh’s  letter  to  the  Assembly  is  in  the  Lach¬ 
lan  McIntosh  Papers. 
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A  committee  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  W  illiam  Gibbons,  Sr., 
William  Few  and  James  Jackson,  was  appointed.  Several  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined.  They  included  members  of  the  Assembly 
and  Continental  and  militia  officers.  Robert  Middleton  declared 
that  he  “never  knew  an  officer  to  give  more  general  Satisfaction 
to  the  Militia  and  Continentals.”  McIntosh  was  “universally 
esteemed  and  Respected,”  he  said,  “except  by  George  W^alton.” 
Elijah  Clarke  had  heard  militia  officers  who  served  at  Savannah 
“frequently  applaud  the  conduct  of  Genl.  McIntosh.”  Only  one 
witness  was  aware  of  any  criticism  of  him  during  the  period 
in  question.  Stephen  Heard  recalled  that  John  Twiggs  had 
once  expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  people  were  disatisfyed.” 
The  only  reason  assigned  was  that  McIntosh  “lodged  at  the  House 
of  Mr.  McLean,  and  kept  his  Company.”®^  Governor  W^alton 
informed  the  Committee  that  Colonel  Parker  had  refused  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  General  at  the  home  of  that  gentleman. 

For  good  reason  Andrew  McLean  was  suspected  of  harboring 
Tory  sentiments.  The  recently  published  minutes  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  Georgia  permit  a  further  word  on  this  subject.  WTen 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  British  in  1780  to  explain  why  he 
marched  to  Savannah  with  the  Americans  McLean  had  a  ready 
answer.  Lachlan  McIntosh  was  to  blame.  The  General  had  sent 
for  him  and  informed  him  that  his  “principles  were  regarded  in 
an  unfavorable  Light  by  the  Party”  and  since  “the  Prospect  of 
being  presently  in  Possession  of  Savannah  was  so  certain”  McIn¬ 
tosh  “wished  he  would  think  properly  of  his  Situation,  and  come 
down  with  the  Army.”  McLean  had  yielded  to  this  pressure  with 
the  sole  purpose,  he  said,  “to  assist  the  Inhabitants  of  Savannah 
in  Case  that  Place  had  been  taken,  which  every  appearance  then 
made  too  probable.”®^ 

None  of  the  witnesses  who  served  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
1779  remembered  anything  about  a  committee  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  write  Congress  concerning  General  McIntosh.  Three 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  did  not  even  recall  the  reso- 

94.  “Copy  of  the  Examination  before  the  Committee  of  Assembly  respect¬ 
ing  G.  Walton  &  R.  Howley.”  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers.  Twiggs  stated  that 
there  were  no  complaints  against  McIntosh  “by  either  the  militia  or  Conti¬ 
nentals”  and  that  “on  the  Contrary,  General  Satisfaction  was  given.”  Ibid. 

95.  Lilia  M.  Hawes,  ed.,  “The  Proceedings  and  Minutes  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1774,  through  .  .  .  1780”  being  Collections  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  X,  113. 
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lution  by  that  body  attacking  him.  According  to  Robert  Middle- 
ton,  “Frequent  attempts  were  made  in  Council  ...  to  have  the 
General  Represented  as  Obnoxious,  but  could  never  be  carried.” 
Heard  and  Twiggs  declared  that  there  was  never  any  censure  of 
McIntosh  there.  Vet  all  three  men  were  recorded  as  being  present 
when  the  Council  resolved  that  the  General  was  so  repugnant 
to  the  Georgia  militia  they  would  not  turn  out  under  him.®* 
According  to  the  Secretary,  Walton  himself  drew  the  resolution. 
On  a  copy  of  it  which  McIntosh  obtained  he  made  the  following 
significant  commentary;  “Resolves  of  the  Georgia  Council  Sun¬ 
day  12.  Deer.  1780  [1779]  the  day  Gen.  McIntosh  left  Augusta.” 

To  the  statements  of  these  witnesses  McIntosh  added  a  me¬ 
morial  signed  by  nineteen  officers  of  the  Continental  Line  of 
Georgia.  They  described  themselves  as  “impatient  on  hearing  the 
Malitious  and  Scandalous  Attacts  on  the  Character  of  the  Honle. 
Brigr.  Genl.  McIntosh”  and  declared  that  “There  is  not  an  Officer 
on  the  Continent  that  they  would  prefer  to  the  General  to  Com¬ 
mand  them.”®^  Furthermore,  they  had  not  heard  any  “part  of 
the  Army,  either  Regulars  or  Militia  .  .  .  express  the  most  distant 
dislike  to  him  as  a  Gentleman,  or  as  Officer.”  Among  the  signers 
of  this  memorial  was  Colonel  Samuel  Elbert  whom  General  McIn¬ 
tosh  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  resolution  adopted  in  Wal¬ 
ton’s  Council.  The  fact  that  the  latter  believed  he  had  any  hand 
in  it  gave  Elbert  “much  concern.”  He  assured  McIntosh  in  1782 
that  he  regarded  him  a?  a  “Zealous  Patriot,  and  brave  soldier” 
under  w'hom  he  served  with  “the  greatest  Chearfulness.”®* 
Walton  disregarded  a  summons  from  the  Committee  to  appear 
before  it.  Instead  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  suggested  that 
the  matter  of  “Aversion  to  Genl.  McIntosh’s  Command”  could  be 
“better  Ascertained,  by  examining  the  Officers  of  the  Militia  then 
commanding.”  He  recalled  that  Colonel  Richard  Parker  (a  Vir¬ 
ginia  Continental  officer  who  was  later  killed  in  action)  had 
“openly  Avowed  an  Aversion  to  the  General’s  taking  Com- 


96.  Candler,  ed.,  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  II, 
185,  189. 

97.  A  copy  of  this  memorial  which  is  dated  January  20,  1783,  is  in  the 
Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

98.  Elbert  to  McIntosh,  January  18,  1782.  Copy  in  Lachlan  McIntosh 
Papers.  An  accompanying  commentary  in  the  hand  of  McIntosh  indicates 
that  Elbert’s  protestation  did  not  satisfy  him. 
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mand.”*®  Walton  referred  the  Q)mmittee  to  his  memorial  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  September,  1780,  “which  may  be  considered,”  he  blandly 
said,  “as  completing  the  information  necessary  on  my  part.” 

Richard  Howly  proved  equally  uncooperative.  While  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  he  “evaded,”  it  reported,  “giving 
any  Evidence.” 

After  a  debate  in  the  Assembly  it  was  formally  resolved  that 
Walton’s  letter  to  Congress  and  the  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Council  were  “unjust  and  illiberal”  and,  further,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  “said  to  be  from  William  Glasscock  [«V],  a  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  addressed  to  the  President  of  Congress  appears 
...  to  be  a  forgery,  in  violation  of  law  and  truth,  and  highly  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  of 
its  citizens.”  The  House  expressed  its  “abhorrence  of  all  such 
ungenerous  attempts  made  use  of,  as  appears  by  the  papers  laid 
before  them,  to  injure  the  character  of  an  officer  and  citizen  of 
this  state  who  merits  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  for  his  early, 
decided,  and  persevering  efforts,  in  the  defence  of  America;  which 
virtues  this  House  have  the  highest  sense  of.”  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  was  directed,  “to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  enter  such 
prosecutions  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  office  and  duty.”^®® 

No  prosecution  was  ever  undertaken.  Indeed,  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  had  become  all  but  impossible  the  day  before  this  direction  was 
given  the  Attorney  General.  The  same  House  that  recommended 
criminal  proceedings  elected  George  Walton  Chief  Justice  of 
the  court  where  he  would  have  to  be  tried! 

A  “Citizen”  in  Savannah  commented  bitterly  in  the  press  upon 
the  elevation  of  a  man  to  the  highest  judicial  office  “while  a  charge 
of  the  most  heinous  nature”  was  pending.  It  presented,  he  said, 
“an  inexplicable  paradox,  a  solecism  in  politicks,  which  the  world 
will  never  be  able  to  comprehend,  unless  publick  infamy  shall 
be  considered  as  the  only  recommendation  to  publick  trust.”’®’ 
A  grand  jury  at  Savannah  which  felt  the  same  way  about  his 
election  characterized  as  “the  greatest  of  all  grievances,  the  source 

99.  Walton’s  letter  to  the  Committee  is  dated  January  21,  1783.  A  copy  is 
in  the  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers. 

100.  The  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Savannah),  February  27,  1783. 
The  newspaper  text  is  used  instead  of  that  in  Candler’s  Revolutionary  Re¬ 
cords  (III,  248)  in  view  of  the  errors  in  the  latter  version.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  February  1,  1783. 

101.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  February  6.  1783. 
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and  fountain  of  justice  in  this  state  being  corrupted.”  A  member 
of  the  jury  later  explained  that  the  “inconsistence”  between  the 
resolution  calling  for  prosecution  of  those  guilty  and  the  election 
of  W'alton  by  the  House  was  so  “glaring”  he  would  never  have 
concurred  in  this  presentment  had  not  Attorney  General  Stirk 
assured  him  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  the  person  the  Assembly 
meant  and  that  he  would  be  prosecuted  in  Richmond  County.^**” 

Efforts  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  House  in  1783  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  new  Chief  Justice  and  to  hold  up  his  salary  came  to 
naught.  The  actions  of  the  Assembly  that  year  make  a  tangled 
skein  impossible  to  unravel.  Perhaps  the  historian  McCall  sup¬ 
plies  the  most  logical  solution  when  he  suggested  that  “it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  legislature  wished  to  terminate  and  adjust  the  mis¬ 
understanding  in  such  a  manner  as  might  prove  least  offensive 
to  either.”^"® 

Evidently  the  Assembly  did  not  think  Richard  Howly  was 
very  deeply  implicated  as  that  genial  politicaster  was  named  act¬ 
ing  Attorney  General  by  Stirk  in  the  fall  of  1783.  The  incident 
in  no  way  impeded  the  blithe  political  journey  of  George  Walton. 
After  a  term  as  Chief  Justice  he  went  on  to  become  Governor, 
United  States  Senator  and  superior  court  judge.  In  October,  1784, 
M^alton  had  the  satisfaction  of  striking  back  at  the  General  in  a 
place  where  it  acutely  hurt— his  pocket  book.  On  March  3,  1783, 
a  correspondent  with  the  intriguing  pen  name  of  “Hercules 
Wormwood”  called  McIntosh’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1742 
a  number  of  Savannahians  had  refused  to  serve  as  jurors  under  a 
judge  against  whom  an  indictment  was  pending.  Suggesting  that 
he  “read  this  and  consider,”  the  writer  recommended  the  pre¬ 
cedent  to  the  “serious  consideration  of  every  Juror  who  has  any 
regard  for  his  own  honor  or  his  Country’s  reputation.”  General 
McIntosh  endorsed  on  the  communication  from  “Wormwood” 
the  words,  “A  Case  in  point.” 

The  idea  thus  instilled  bore  fruit  in  1784  when  Lachlan  and 
seven  other  citizens  refused  to  appear  in  Judge  Walton’s  court 

102.  Ibid.,  March  6,  21.  1783.  The  juror  In  question  was  William  Hornby  who 
had  signed  and  later  carried  the  anti-McIntosh  memorials  to  Congress  in 
1777.  General  McIntosh  also  served  on  this  grand  jury. 

1(13.  John  Sanderson,  Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Philadelphia,  1846),  833.  McCall  was  the  author  of  the  sketch  of 
Walton  found  in  this  work.  A  manuscript  draft  of  It  is  In  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society. 
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after  being  subpoenaed  for  grand  jury  duty.  The  recalcitrant 
jurors  were  fined  ten  pounds  each.'®^  His  hot-blooded  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  would  have  employed  an  even  more  ill-advised  method  of 
protest.  Apparently  he  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  Walton  was 
pronounced  a  “Q)ward  and  a  Villain.”  The  subscribers  promised 
to  assist  in  pulling  him  from  the  bench  if  the  Chief  Justice  attempt¬ 
ed  to  sit.  Evidently  the  General  scotched  the  idea  as  William  was 
the  only  signer  of  a  petition  which  was  not  circulated.^®® 

Congress  had  rescinded  the  order  of  suspension.  The  Georgia 
Legislature  had  pronounced  the  “Address”  a  forgery  and  had 
praised  General  McIntosh.  But  he  was  still  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Continental  Army.  He  now  reopened  the  matter  in  Con¬ 
gress,  transmitting  to  that  body  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Georgia  Assembly.  In  February,  1784,  after  an  investigation. 
Congress  formally  branded  the  papers  forwarded  by  Governor 
Walton  in  1779  as  “instruments  of  an  infamous  combination.” 
It  had  been  “most  grossly  deceived  and  imposed  on,”  said  the 
resolution,  “by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  the  said  George 
Walton,  Richard  Howly  and  George  Seegar  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  said  Brigadier  General  McIntosh.”  These  are  hard  words 
and  make  a  poor  epitaph  for  the  two  Governors  mentioned  in 
the  resolution.  Neither  of  them  made  any  effort  to  have  these 
aspersions  on  his  character  expunged  from  the  records  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Walton  left  no  private  papers  or  memoranda  justifying  or 
explaining  his  course. 

In  the  same  resolution  Congress  paid  high  tribute  to  General 
McIntosh.  He  was  described  as  “a  worthy  and  brave  officer  who 
has  served  the  United  States  with  great  reputation  for  near  eight 
years  past.”*®”  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general. 

104.  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  October  14,  1784.  The  “Wormwood” 
communication  is  in  the  Lachlan  McIntosh  Papers.  Whether  the  General 
paid  the  fine  does  not  appear. 

105.  In  1788  William  McIntosh  posted  Seth  John  Cuthbert  as  a  coward 
after  challenging  him  to  a  duel  as  a  result  of  reflections  the  latter  had  made 
on  the  veracity  of  General  McIntosh  In  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  Cuthbert  de¬ 
clined  the  challenge,  offering  to  fight  Lachlan  Instead.  The  Gazette  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  April  17,  April  24,  May  1.  1788;  Thomas  Gamble,  Savannah 
Duels  and  Duellists,  17SS-1817  (Savannah,  1923),  95-96.  Apparently  the  liti¬ 
gation  involved,  in  part  at  least,  claims  of  the  elder  Cuthbert  In  connection 
with  expenses  of  the  wedding  of  Sarah  Threadcraft  to  Lachlan  more  than 
thirty  years  before.  See  footnote  13,  supra. 

106.  The  resolution  was  adopted  on  February  24,  1784.  Ford  and  Hunt, 
eds..  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  XXVI,  94-97.  McIntosh  had  been 
elected  to  this  Congrress  but  did  not  attend. 
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It  had  been  four  years  to  the  month  since  his  suspension  from 
Continental  command. 

*  «  • 

“The  Blood  of  the  Slain  cries  for  vengeance,”  Button  Gwin¬ 
nett’s  distraught  widow  had  written  to  John  Hancock  after  her 
husband’s  death.  A  measure  of  revenge  had  come  to  her  in  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  General  McIntosh  by  his  enemies  during  the 
ensuing  years.  It  was  ironical  that  Walton  should  later  join  forces 
with  them  to  become  the  chief  malefactor  of  his  old  friend.  Once 
he  had  been  the  bitterest  of  the  critics  of  Gwinnett— a  “mere 
Proteus  in  principle”  who  had  deserted,  Walton  charged,  “all 
parties  with  which  he  was  ever  known  to  be  engaged”  and  who 
never  professed  a  friendship  “but  to  betray.”^**^ 

Appraisal  of  Walton’s  role  in  the  removal  of  General  McIntosh 
is  still  difficult.  That  he  was  the  key  figure  in  the  attack  on  that 
officer  w'hich  led  to  what  Nathanael  Greene  called  “that  cruel 
and  unjust  resolution  of  Congress”  can  hardly  be  questioned.^”* 
W'alton  was  the  author  of  two  of  the  papers  forwarded  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  he  officially  transmitted  as  a  State  document  the  letter 
to  which  Glascock’s  name  was  affixed.  The  evidence  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  indicates  that  these  letters  and  papers  contained  slanders 
and  misrepresentations  concerning  General  McIntosh.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Walton’s  exact  part  in  the  “Address”  is  a  different  prop¬ 
osition.  Here  we  leave  the  realm  of  political  underhandedness  and 
enter  the  field  of  deeper  moral  guilt,  thjit  is,  conscious  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  forgery. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Governor  Walton  would  have  know¬ 
ingly  condoned  a  clumsy  forgery  bound  to  be  detected  in  a  short 
time.  Such  a  possibility  should  be  written  off.  The  adroit  explana¬ 
tion  which  be  gave  makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive 
answer  as  to  his  precise  role.  \\’alton  “solemnly”  insisted  that 
Glascock  had  verbally  authorized  and  directed  his  signature  to 
be  affixed  to  the  “Address.”  Just  as  “solemnly”  Glascock  denied 
that  assertion.  But  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  neither  Walton 

107.  Walton  to  McIntosh,  Philadelphia,  May  1,  1777.  Peter  Force  Georgia 
Transcripts,  Library  of  Congress. 

108.  General  Greene  to  Lachlan  McIntosh,  August  31.  1782.  MS  in  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Collection,  Duke  University  Library.  On  May  8,  1782,  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  wrote  to  Greene  from  Virginia  where  he  had  been  staying,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  “Resolve  of  Congress  Repealing  a  precipitate  Act  of  15th.  Feby. 
1780  respecting  me.”  Haskell  Collection,  William  L.  Clements  Library,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 
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or  Howly  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Glascock  had  author¬ 
ized  his  signature  to  be  afHxed  to  a  paper  that  contained  a  clause 
attacking  McIntosh.  However,  no  matter  how  much  one  may  feel 
that  the  evidence  preponderates  this  way  or  the  other,  a  basic 
issue  of  fact  remains. 

Walton  rendered  great  service  to  his  State  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  he  shed  his  blood  freely  in  her  defense.  One  would  like 
to  think  that  in  transmitting  the  “Address”  to  Congress  he  was 
the  mere  tool  of  Howly.  Such  a  theory  does  not  stand  up.  Walton 
was  as  familiar  with  the  background  of  the  “Address”  as  anyone. 
A  “Committee”  had  conferred  with  him  about  its  contents  and 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  it  about  McIntosh  were  precisely  his 
own.  While  he  implied  that  he  did  not  look  at  the  paper  when 
Howly  handed  it  to  him.  Governor  Walton  concededly  knew 
that  someone  else  had  signed  the  “Address.”  At  best,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  most  irregular.  It  purported  to  be  written  pursuant  to 
the  command  of  the  House.  But  that  body,  irregular  enough  in 
itself,  had  never  seen  it.  In  all  events,  the  Assembly  delegated  no 
express  authority  to  a  committee  to  request  McIntosh’s  removal. 
The  “Address”  bore  the  Speaker’s  name.  That  official  not  only 
had  not  signed  it  but  disavowed  the  existence  of  any  such  feeling 
in  Georgia  about  the  General. 

The  sending  of  the  paper  was  a  misstep  by  men  to  whom  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  moment  were  evidently  paramount. 
Without  an  official  expression  from  the  House  the  case  against 
McIntosh  was  incomplete.  They  dressed  in  the  white  vestments 
of  officiality  their  own  dark  designs.  Giving  Walton  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt,  the  fact  remains  that  he  transmitted  a  paper  which 
he  knew  was  not  what  it  purported  to  be  and  which  was  some¬ 
thing  other  than  Congress  was  bound  to  suppose  it  was. 

His  own  defense  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  does  not  betoken 
innocence.  The  justification  he  made  to  Congress  in  1780  was 
weak.  He  failed  to  testify  before  the  Legislature.  When  cornered, 
he  did  not  fight  back.  All  in  all,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  chapter  in  the 
life  of  this  able  public  man. 

One  may  take  issue  with  some  or  all  of  these  conclusions  and 
yet  agree  that  a  grave  injustice  was  done  to  a  soldier  who  served 
his  country  with  unremitting  zeal  and  at  heavy  personal  sacrifice 
in  what  McIntosh  recognized  at  the  time  as  “the  Greatest  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  its  Consequences  perhaps  ever  Attempted.” 


Benjamin  Martyn,  Secretary  of  the  Trustees 

of  Georgia 

By  T.  R.  Reese* 

By  their  royal  charter  of  June,  1732,  the  Trustees  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  colony  of  Georgia  were  empowered  to  appoint  treasu¬ 
rers,  secretaries  and  such  other  officers  as  should  be  required  to 
ensure  the  good  management  of  their  affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  provided  that  the  holders  of  these  appointments  should  be 
debarred  from  membership  of  the  corporation  which  was  being 
set  up  by  the  charter.  Nearly  six  weeks  later  several  of  the  Trustees 
discussed  the  urgent  question  of  nominating  someone  to  be  their 
own  secretary,  and  Benjamin  Martyn  was  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  a  very  eligible  person,  especially  as  he  had  offered  his  services 
gratis  until  the  Corporation  had  prospered  sufficiently  to  be  in 
a  position  to  pay  him.^  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
other  candidate  proposed  for  consideration,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees’  Common  Council  on  3rd  August,  1732,  Martyn  was 
duly  elected.^ 

The  Trustees  had  chosen  well.  “He  is  a  very  ingenious  young 
man,”  wrote  the  first  president  of  the  Common  Council,  “and 
writ  a  tragedy  last  year,  which  had  great  success  on  the  stage. 
He  has  some  employment  under  the  Government,  and  is  a  sober 
young  man,  who  out  of  his  little  maintains  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters.”^  His  other  employments  did  not  lead  Martyn  to  neglect 
his  obligations  to  the  new  colony.  The  volumes  of  Colonial  Of¬ 
fice  papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  which  relate  to  Georgia 
provide  abundant  evidence  of  the  secretary’s  diligence  and  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Letters  and  instructions  were  written  and  dispatched  with 

♦Mr.  Reese  is  a  native  of  Birmingham,  England.  He  was  graduated  at 
Sheffield  University  in  1952.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  His¬ 
torical  Research  in  London  and  Is  engaged  in  a  study  of  “Colonial  Georgia 
In  British  Policy,  1732-1765." 

1.  Manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Diary  of  Viscount  Percival.  After- 
wards  First  Earl  of  Egmont  (3  vols.,  London,  1920-1923),  I,  286. 

2.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (26  vols., 
Atlanta,  1904-1916),  II,  3. 

3.  Egmont  Diary,  I,  286. 
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the  minimum  delay,  and  with  a  clarity  of  expression  and  legibility 
of  hand  that  are  a  joy  to  their  reader  who  is  intent  on  eliciting 
information.  It  is  clear  that  the  correspondence  is  the  work  of 
a  well-educated  person,  and  Martyn’s  schooling  at  Charterhouse 
must  have  been  of  a  very  high  order. 

Benjamin  Manyn  came  from  what  may  conveniently  be  termed 
the  middle-class,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture  and  a 
variety  of  intellectual  interests.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  which  was 
formd  by  102  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  May,  1736.  A  deposit 
of  ten  guineas  on  entry  and  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas 
would  have  deterred  from  joining  anyone  except  such  as  were 
genuinely  interested  in  the  cause.  It  is  a  testimony  of  Martyn’s 
social  standing  that  he  was  among  the  twenty-four  members 
who  made  up  the  Society’s  committee  of  managers,  a  committee 
which  included  the  earls  of  Hartford,  Abercom  and  Oxford.^ 

Martyn  appears  to  have  been  particularly  interested  in  drama 
and  the  theatre,  and  was  the  first  promoter  of  the  scheme  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  William  Shakespeare  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  supported  in  this  project  by  several  persons  of 
note,  including  Alexander  Pope  and  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  and  they 
eventually  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  design  on  the  profits 
of  a  special  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar”  at  Drury 
Lane  on  28th  April,  1738,  for  which  Martyn  had  written  a  spe¬ 
cial  prologue.®  These  were  not  the  first  words  from  Martyn’s 
pen  to  be  spoken  from  the  stage.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  president  of  the  Common  Council  made  a  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  secretary  had  written  a  successful  tragedy.  Its  title 
was  “Timoleon”  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  whose  character, 
the  author  averred,  closely  resembled  that  of  Timolean  in  cour¬ 
age,  steadiness  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  temper.  The  first  perform¬ 
ance  was  at  Drury  Lane  on  26th  January,  1730,  and  it  was  said 
that  “the  author’s  friends  were  so  zealous  on  the  first  night  that 
not  a  scene  was  drawn  without  a  clap,  the  very  candle-snuffers 
received  their  share  of  approbation,  and  a  couch  made  its  entrance 
with  universal  applause— it  is  remarkable  that  in  another  new 
tragedy  very  soon  after,  the  same  couch  met  with  a  severe  re- 

4.  J.  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (9  vols.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1812-1815),  II,  93;  Oentleman's  Magazine,  VI  (June,  1736),  353. 

5.  A  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical  (1739),  IX,  189. 
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pulse,  tho’  it  had  acted  its  part  altogether  as  well.”®  The  play  was 
in  blank  verse  throughout,  but  it  was  coarse  and  obscene,  espe¬ 
cially  the  epilogue  spoken  by  a  lady,  and  after  a  run  of  fourteen 
performances  it  retired  into  the  oblivion  where  it  rightly  belonged. 

Martyn  lacked  the  creative  impulse  or  inspiration  to  make  a 
commercial  success  in  the  world  of  drama  or  literature.  Round 
about  the  year  1734,  for  example,  he  was  invited  by  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  examine  the  family  papers  and  write  a 
biography  of  the  first  earl  of  that  line  in  order  to  clear  his  name 
from  the  abuse  which  Court  writers  had  attached  to  it."^  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  employments  never  worried  Martyn,  and  he  turned 
to  the  task  with  his  customary  energy  and  studious  application. 
Unfortunately,  ill-health  was  dogging  him  at  this  time,  and 
progress  on  the  work  was  frequently  interrupted  by  his  illnesses, 
but  he  did  not  give  up  the  task.  In  a  letter  dated  27th  November, 
1738,  he  wrote:  “In  the  intervals  of  my  pain  I  have  been  much 
taken  up  in  looking,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  over  a  great  heap 
of  his  great-grandfather’s  papers.”*  The  outcome  was  disappoint¬ 
ing.  His  book  proved  to  be  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  its  spon¬ 
sor,  and  the  original  intention  of  publication  was  abandoned  on 
Martyn’s  death  in  1763  because  it  was  still  in  manuscript.®  Shaftes¬ 
bury  himself  died  in  1771  and  the  work  was  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Kippis,  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  but  although  the 
manuscript  was  revised  several  times  and  privately  printed  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  it  was  never  a  success.^® 

When  all  is  considered,  Martyn’s  most  important  literary  work 
was  done  in  the  service  of  the  Georgia  Trustees,  however  un¬ 
spectacular  it  may  have  been.  In  1732  he  published  So7}ie  Account 
of  the  Desi^s  of  the  Trustees;  in  1733  Reasons  for  Establishing 
the  Colony and  in  1741  An  bnpartial  Inquiry  into  the  State  and 
Utility  of  the  Province}'^  But  the  lucidity  and  careful  arrangement 

6.  J.  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  (10  vols.,  Bath,  1832), 
III.  252. 

7.  B.  Martyn  and  Dr.  Kippis,  Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (2 
vols.,  London,  1836),  I,  vi. 

8.  Ibid,,  viii-ix. 

9.  Ibid.,  xi. 

10.  There  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 

11.  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (10  vols..  Savannah,  1840- 
1952),  I,  203-38. 

12.  Ibid.,  153-202. 
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which  characterized  all  his  writing  is  most  apparent  vi\  An  Account 
ShovAng  the  Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia^  written  in  1741 
at  the  order  of  the  Trustees. There  was  a  great  deal  of  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  infant  colony  at  the  time,  and  a  party  of  malcontents 
there  had  been  spreading  disaffection  amongst  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  complaining  of  the  grievous  burdens  which  they  bore 
as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  on  land  tenure,  the  use  of  Negro 
slaves,  and  the  importation  of  strong  liquors.  Martyn  answered 
the  complaints  by  cataloguing  the  various  motives  which  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  in  these  matters.  The  result  is  a 
logical,  persuasive  and  convincing  pamphlet  which  considers  each 
issue  in  turn  and  presents  in  forceful  language  the  case  for  the 
Trustees.  As  a  piece  of  clear  factual  statement  and  logical  reason¬ 
ing  it  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  Trustees  could  not  have  wished 
for  their  case  to  be  better  argued.  It  answered  their  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  all  historians  of  early  Georgia  have  used  it  as  the 
most  reliable  contemporary  account  available. 

It  is  apparent  that  iVlartyn  was  a  man  of  some  ambition,  aspiring 
to  rise  out  of  his  middle-class  origin  and  move  in  higher  society. 
He  lived,  for  a  time  at  least,  near  a  tavern  in  Bond  Street,^^  it  be¬ 
ing  a  tendency  of  the  period  for  professional  men  to  reside  in 
small  houses  near  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  in  Covent  Garden, 
Piccadilly,  Bloomsbury  or  St.  James’s  Square.’'*  Having  family 
responsibilities,  Martyn  was  naturally  anxious  to  improve  his  lot 
financially,  and  in  doing  so  he  was  not  loath  to  secure  the  back¬ 
ing  of  his  more  influential  associates,  an  essential  procedure  in  ad¬ 
vancing  oneself  in  Eighteenth  Century  England.  His  membership 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  and  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  must  have  been  of  some 
social  benefit  to  him.  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Trustees  little 
more  than  a  year  when  Viscount  Percival  visited  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  and  presented  a  petition  from  Martyn  asking  to  be  appointed 
to  the  next  stamp-office  commission  that  became  vacant.  The 
Minister  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  petition,  declaring  that  he  only 
wished  he  had  enough  government  positions  for  all  those  that 
desired  them:  “however,”  recorded  Percival,  “he  said  he  would 
see  what  could  be  done,  but  in  such  a  manner,  1  don’t  think  he 

13.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia.  Ill,  369-432. 

14.  Egmont  Diary,  I,  412. 

lo.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  English  Social  History  (London,  1946),  335. 
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will  do  any  more  than  see.”^®  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  idea  of  his 
own  ultimate  advancement  that  Martyn  assumed  the  leadership 
of  several  younger  Trustees  who  were  inclined  to  disagree  with 
the  conserv’ative  policies  of  the  older  members  of  the  Corporation. 
The  older  members  felt  that  the  younger  group  was  tending  to 
neglect  the  welfare  of  the  colony  in  order  to  promote  “some  par¬ 
ticular  schemes’’  they  had  concocted  and,  what  was  more,  leant 
very  noticeably  towards  the  new  unorthodox  opinions  in  religion.^^ 
This  rift  in  the  Corporation  remained  in  one  fonn  or  another  un¬ 
til  the  surrender  of  the  charter  in  1752,  but  although  it  occa¬ 
sionally  caused  some  difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  the  Trust 
in  Parliamentary  and  Ministerial  relations,  it  never  developed  into 
a  really  serious  menace  to  the  management  of  the  province. 

W’hatever  may  have  been  Martyn’s  personal  opinion  of  the 
settlement  of  Georgia,  his  service  to  it  was  unstinted  and  of  un¬ 
questionable  value.  W  hen  the  Trustees  surrendered  their  charter 
to  the  King  they  did  not  overlook  the  services  their  secretary 
had  rendered  them,  and  they  managed  to  secure  his  appointment 
as  Georgia’s  agent  in  England  under  the  royal  government.** 
Thus  his  connection  with  the  colony  remained  unbroken,  and 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  his  part  in  its  history  should  have 
been  so  ignored  by  historians.**  He  performed  his  duties  effi¬ 
ciently,  punctually  and  consistently,  and  there  was  never  cause 
for  complaint  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  about  the  work  of 
the  secretary.  Martyn’s  competence  indeed,  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  orderliness  with  which  the  Trustees  despatched 
their  business. 

Martyn  did  not  live  to  see  Georgia  become  involved  in  the 
disputes  between  the  American  colonies  and  their  mother-country 
which  were  to  lead  it  from  the  status  of  colony  to  independence 
and  statehood.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  at  Eltham  in  Kent  on  25th 
October  1763,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Lewisham.^*  His  epitaph  conveys  little  information 

16.  Egmont  Diary,  I,  412. 

17.  Ihid.,  II,  41. 

18.  C.  O.  5/672  (Public  Record  Office,  London),  12.  Board  of  Trade  to 
Treasury,  20  December  1752. 

19.  The  only  considerable  tribute  to  him  is  by  W.  B.  Stevens,  History  of 
Georgia  (2  vols.,  I,  New  York,  1847;  II,  Philadelphia,  1859),  I,  260-61. 

20.  D.  Lysons,  The  Environs  of  London  (4  vols.,  London,  1792-1796),  IV, 
523,  528. 
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of  interest;  “a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  one  of  the  best 
bred  men  in  England;  which,  with  a  happy  genius  for  poetry, 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  several  noblemen.”  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  as  author  or  playwright  or  friend  of  the  nobility  that  his 
name  deserves  to  be  remembered,  but  as  a  faithful  and  industrious 
secretary  to  the  Trustees. 


Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  and  Other  Documents 

LETTER  BOOK  OF  LACHLAN  AIcINTOSH,  1776-1777. 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes 
Part  I 

The  papers  of  Major-General  Lachlan  McIntosh  (1727-1806) 
are  of  unusual  interest  and  value,  not  only  because  they  contain 
much  military  history  of  Georgia  during  the  Revolution,  but 
more  especially  because  they  show  the  political  situation  in  the 
state  during  the  war  and  immediately  thereafter.  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  however,  the  rather  large  collection  of  his  papers 
at  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (71  items,  comprising  his  letter 
book,  68  miscellaneous  letters  and  papers  and  2  maps)  have  been 
consulted  only  a  few  times  and  none  of  them,  except  two  of  the 
letters  to  George  W'^ashington,  have  ever  been  published. 

We  believe  that  these  papers  were  once  in  the  collection  of 
Joseph  Vallance  Bevan^  as  “A  table  of  the  documents  collected 
by  Joseph  Vallence  [«V]  Bevan  .  .  lists  many,  but  not  all  of 
them.  Bevan  died  in  1830  and  in  1840  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  Dr.  William  C.  Daniell, 
the  administrator  of  his  estate,  for  the  entire  collection  of  papers. 
The  committee  “made  a  report  adverse  to  the  request.”®  At  some 
later  date  the  Society  came  into  possession  of  some,  if  not  all  that 
then  remained,  of  the  Bevan  papers,  though  nothing  has  been 
found  in  the  Minutes  to  indicate  how  or  when  they  were  acquired. 

Many  of  the  papers  in  this  collection  are  copies  which  McIn¬ 
tosh  retained;  some  of  the  originals  found  their  way  to  other  de¬ 
positories  and  private  collections. 

1.  Bevan,  a  lawyer  of  Savannah,  began  writing  a  history  of  Georgia 
about  1825.  He  amassed  a  large  collection  of  papers,  some  originals  and 
others  copied  from  private  collections  and  state  archives.  The  originals  of 
many  which  he  copied  have  since  been  lost.  "What  remains  of  his  manuscript 
history  and  other  papers  are  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  library. 

2.  This  list  Is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Handbook  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  (Washington,  1918),  140.  A  copy  of  the  list  was  furnished  us  by 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  Atlanta. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  I,  24,  26.  Manuscript. 
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VVe  have  recently  been  given  photostats  of  McIntosh  papers  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  The  New  York  Historical  ^ciety, 
The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Duke  University,  The 
William  L.  Clements  Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Draper  Manuscripts  at  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  National  Archives.  These  supplement  the  papers  in  this 
Society’s  collection  and  many  of  them  bear  characteristic  nota¬ 
tions  by  McIntosh,  which  indicates  they  were  once  a  part  of 
his  own  collection  which  became  widely  scattered  some  time  after 
his  death. 

We  also  have  a  microfilm  of  the  McIntosh  papers  in  the  Peter 
Force  Georgia  Transcripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  of 
these  are  copies  of  originals  now  in  this  library;  others  arc  on  the 
Bcvan  list  of  documents,  which  shows  that  they,  too,  were  once 
a  part  of  McIntosh’s  collection.  Some  of  the  Force  Transcripts 
are  so  faded  they  cannot  be  read  on  the  film. 

Some  of  the  following  papers  are  in  very  bad  condition,  faded 
and  mutilated.  As  many  of  them  are  rough  draft  copies,  they 
are  full  of  insertions  and  crossed-out  words  and  phrases,  making 
the  task  of  transcription  difficult.  They  are  published  here  as  in 
the  original  except  that  raised  letters  have  been  lowered,  dashes 
in  the  middle  of  sentences  have  been  changed  to  commas  or  semi¬ 
colons  and  those  at  the  end  of  sentences  have  been  changed  to 
periods.  Where  words  or  phrases  have  been  carelessly  repeated, 
e.g.,  “Certified  Certified,”  the  repeated  words  have  been  eliminated. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hopson  for  her  invaluable 
aid  in  helping  copy  and  proofread  the  papers  and  to  Alexander 
A.  Lawrence  for  his  advice  and  suggestions. 

LrnT'.R  B(xjk  of  Lachlan  McIntosh,  1776-1777.^ 

4.  This  letter  book  is  in  very  mutilated  condition,  faded  and  barely  legible 
in  places.  Most  words  that  are  missing  entirely  have  been  Indicated  by  three 
dashes  for  each  word  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  how  many  are  miss¬ 
ing.  In  many  instances  only  parts  of  words  are  missing.  The  missing  parts 
have  been  supplied  between  brackets.  Some  w'ords  w’hich  are  missing  and 
which  seem  obvious  from  the  context  have  also  been  bracketed  in.  Most  of 
the  letters  are  in  McIntosh’s  hand;  others  were  copied  in  by  clerks.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  first  two  letters  were  previously  published  in  Peter  Force,  ed., 
American  Archives  (Washington,  1844),  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  5.  119,  1106-07.  The 
letters  as  given  here  are  filled  in  from  this  source.  The  differences  in  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation  and  capitalization  are  the  differences  between  the  copy  and 
the  one  in  the  letter  hook.  The  second  letter,  dated  April  28,  1776,  is  also  In 
George  White.  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1854),  95-96. 
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Savannah,  in  Georgia,  March  8,  1776. 

Sir;  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Excellency  the  i6th. 
ult.,'^  which,  for  want  of  conveyance,  lies  here  still,  as  our  Continental 
post  is  not  well  regulated  this  length  yet.  It  is  hardly  worth  troubling 
you  with  any  report  of  our  battalion,  as  I  have  heard  from  very  few 
of  our  recruiting  officers,  and  we  have  only  between  twenty  and 
thirty  men  of  them  in  town;  but  the  transactions  here  since  that  time 
may  deserve  some  notice.  The  men-of-war  at  Tybee,  though  still 
giving  out  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  this  Colony, 
were  encouraging  our  slaves  to  desert  to  them,  pilfering  our  Sea- 
Islands  for  provisions,  and  our  Governour  broke  his  parole  of  honour, 
and  went  privately  in  the  night  with  his  family  aboard  the  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  Captain  Barclay,  which  gave  us  eveiy^  reason  to  expect  they 
meant  to  land  at  or  near  the  town,  destroy  it,  and  carrv'  off  about 
twenty  sail  of  shipping  lying  in  the  river,  having,  among  other  articles, 
near  three  thousand  tierces  of  rice  on  board. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  of  our  own  Militia,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  from  South-Carolina,  were  all  that  could  be  got  to  defend  an 
open,  straggling,  defenceless,  and  deserted  town,  with  numberless  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  it,  and  those  men  under  no  control  or  command  what¬ 
soever;  and,  to  add  to  the  anarchy  and  confusion  we  were  in,  our 
Council  of  Safety  had  not  met  for  some  time,  having  differed  about 
the  meaning  of  a  resolve  of  the  Continental  Congress  respecting  the 
ships  sailing  the  ist  of  March.  In  this  desparate  state  of  affairs,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  the  command  of  the  Militia,  lest  the  Colony  should  be 
tamely  given  up,  though,  I  must  acknowledge,  with  some  reluctance; 
and,  after  examining  very  particularly,  as  I  was  unacquainted,  around 
the  town,  I  placed  guards  everywhere  the  enemy  could  land,  and  am¬ 
bushes  in  the  different  roads  leading  to  it,  which  made  the  duty  very 
severe,  and  reduced  our  number  in  town  greatly.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Cherokee,  the  two  transports,  the  armed  vessels  and  boats,  came 
up  the  river  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  town,  near  where  we  sunk 
a  hulk  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  Brewton’s  planta¬ 
tion,  where  I  placed  a  detachment  of  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Bullock,  expecting  they  would  attempt  to  land 
there.  The  enemy  were  parading  with  their  boats  for  several  days 
within  gunshot  of  our  sentinels,  who,  though  they  were  ordered  not 
to  fire  unless  they  were  fired  upon  first,  or  they  attempted  to  land, 
gave  them  several  shot,  but  were  not  returned. 

Our  Council  of  Safety  were  got  together,  and  resolved  the  shipping 
should  not  sail,  and  ordered  they  should  be  unrigged.  The  evening  of 
the  2d  March,  one  of  the  transport  ships,  (The  Schooner  Hinchin- 

5.  The  letter  referred  to  here  is  in  White,  Historical  Collections,  92-93. 
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brook,)  and  Sloop  St.  John,  of  eight  or  ten  guns  each,  with  some  boats, 
sailed  in  our  sight  up  the  North  River,  back  of  Hutchinson’s  Island, 
lying  opposite  the  Town  of  Savannah,  but  so  far  off  that  a  little 
battery  we  had  below  the  town,  which  played  upon  them,  could  do 
no  damage  to  them.  Expecting  the  enemy  intended  coming  round 
Hutchinson’s  Island,  and  down  the  south  side  of  it,  to  make  their  land¬ 
ing  good  at  Yamacraw,  (a  village  three  or  fouf  hundred  yards  above 
the  town,)  I  had  three  four-pounders  carried  there,  a  little  battery 
erected  in  haste,  and  threw  up  intrenchments,  and  withdrew  part 
of  the  guard  at  Brewton’s,  \\  ithout  weakening  too  much,  or  with¬ 
drawing  any  of  our  ambushes  on  that  side,  lest  it  might  be  a  feint 
to  deceive  us.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  night  (as  we  were  after¬ 
wards  informed)  the  Commodore,  Barclay,  and  Majors  Grant  and 
Maitland,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  as  it  was  said,  landed  on 
the  back  of  Hutchinson’s  Island,  with  some  howitzers  and  field-pieces, 
and,  with  the  assistance  and  contrivance  of  all  our  own  seafaring  peo¬ 
ple,  and  many  from  the  town,  crossed  the  Island  and  hid  themselves 
aboard  of  our  merchant  ships,  which  were  previously  hauled  close 
to  the  Island,  a  little  above  our  batterx^  at  Yamacraw,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Early  on  Sunday,  the  3d,  the  two  armed  vessels,  intending  to 
cover  the  enemy’s  landing,  had  come  round  the  Island,  and,  coming 
down  on  the  south  side,  were  attacked  by  parties  of  riflers  ordered 
for  that  purpose,  and  kept  smartly  engaged  on  both  sides  most  of 
the  day,  until  they  lost  the  tide  and  got  around;  while  two  sailors, 
(Americans,)  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  stole  ashore  and  informed  me 
the  enemy  were  hid  on  board  our  merchantmen,  and  had  taken 
Joseph  Rice  prisoner,  who  was  employed  to  unrig  them  that  morning. 
To  confirm  this  intelligence,  Messrs.  Demere  and  Roberts  were  order¬ 
ed  to  go  only  alongside  the  vessels,  and,  without  arms,  to  demand 
our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Rice;  but,  to  our  astonishment,  they  were  also 
forced  on  board  and  kept,  which  convinced  us  our  information  was 
true;  and  immediately  our  little  battery  of  three  guns  began  to  play 
upon  them,  which  they  returned,  and  was  continued  very  smartly 
with  ball,  langrage,  and  small-arms,  from  both  sides  for  several  hours. 
Our  men  were  inflamed,  particularly  at  our  own  People  who  had 
treacherously  Joined  the  Enemy  against  us  and  were  eager  to  Board 
them,  but  we  had  neither  boats.  Sailors,  or  arms  Proper  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  oars  of  the  few  Boats  we  had  were  previously  stole 
away,  the  General  erv’  then  was,  to  set  all  the  Shiping  on  fire;  in 
attempting  of  which  many  of  our  People  showed  great  Resolution 
&  Bravery;  but,  unfortunately  the  First  Ship  set  on  fire,  (valued  at 
20,000  Sterling)  was  so  large  that  she  Grounded  before  she  got  up 
to  the  others.  Afterwards  a  Sloop  was  fired,  which  burned  two  others. 
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while  the  rest  were  Cutting  away,  amidst  the  Shot  of  our  Rifles  & 
Langrage,  &  Sliping  higher  up  the  river,  out  of  our  reach  with  the 
last  of  the  Flood.  In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  soldiers  hastily 
landed  on  the  Island,  in  great  confusion,  running  in  the  marsh  in  a 
laughable  manner,  for  fear  of  our  rifles,  though  far  past  their  reach, 
until  they  got  aboard  a  tire  of  ships  higher  up  the  river,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  guns,  near  the  armed  vessels.  In  this  manner  ten  sail  of 
our  vessels  went  along  with  the  enemy  round  the  upper  end  of  the 
Island  (a  channel  never  known  before)  with  sixteen  hundred  barrels 
of  rice,  w  ith  the  utmost  anxiety  and  fear. 

After  being  foiled  in  their  scheme  upon  the  town,  the  Commodore 
and  Majors  eagerly  and  repeatedly  solicited  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
for  which  they  promised  immediately  to  repair  to  Tybee,  and  not  to 
molest  us  again;  which  w  as  at  length  granted  them  w  ith  seeming  diffi¬ 
culty,  though  the  truth  was,  we  had  no  means  of  annoying  them  by 
water.  The  rest  of  the  Shiping  we  Halted  close  to  the  Wharfs,  con¬ 
fined  some  of  their  Captains  for  acting  against  us,  with  our  Chief- 
Justice  and  some  Counsellors  untill  they  released  our  Fellow  Citizens 
Demere,  Roberts,  and  Rice,  and  send  them  up  from  Tybee,  where 
our  Enemys  are  all  now'  gone.  Whether  they  Intend  to  try  us  again 
or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  inform  your  Excely.  in  this  I  think,  they 
rather  lost  than  gain’d  any  reputation,  and  have  done  us  great 
Honour  by  being  the  Second  Province  on  the  Continent  which  they 
have  attacked  and  were  shamefully  foiled,  we  had  in  all  our  Different 
Engagements,  but  two  white  men  and  one  Indian  wounded®  slightly. 
They  must  have  many  both  killed  and  wounded,  though  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  but  six.  Several  were  seen  to  fall. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

Lachlan  McIntosh. 

To  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Elsquire,  Captain- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Continental 
Forces  in  America. 

P.S.  The  ships-of-war  have  taken  all  the  rice  (sixteen  hundred  bar¬ 
rels)  out  of  the  merchantmen  that  so  treacherously  went  down  with 
them,  and  put  it  aboard  their  nvo  transport  ships,  without  paying  a 
farthing  for  it.  They  claim  one-eighth  for  “wresting  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Rebels,”  as  the  Commodore’s  certificate  expresses 
it;  but  I  doubt  they  will  keep  the  other  seven-eighths  also. 

L.  McI. 

6.  Letter  book  copy  reads  “but  two  white  men  ft  wounded  •  • 
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Savannah,  in  Georgia,  April  28,  1776 
Sir  1  wrote  to  your  Elxcellency  the  i6th  of  February  and  8th.  of 
March  to  which  please  to  be  referred;  and  now  inclose  you  a  report 
of  our  battalion,  made  to  me  this  Day  which  I  defered  sending  you 
before,  in  expectation  of  our  officers  comeing  in  with  all  their  re¬ 
cruits,  but  the  distance  they  were  obliged  to  go  rendered  it  impossible. 

1  am  informed  that  Captain  Colson  is  on  his  way  with  his  company 
nearly  complete;^  &  with  the  other  recruiting  officers  may  make 
above  70  or  80  Men  more  than  the  report;  and  is  altogether  above 
half  the  compliment  of  the  Battalion,  which  is  more  than  the  oldest 
Battalion  in  South  Carolina  can  boast  of  yet,  tho  near  twelve  Months 
Standing,  &  their  encouragement  so  much  greater,  their  bounty  be- 
ing  South  Carolina  Curren[c]y  the  like  sum  for  cloaths  besides 
their  rations  and  pay  which  is  also  better  than  ours,  and  if  the  ea»e 
in  which  the  poorest  People  generaly  live  in  the  Southern  Coloneys 
and  the  prejudice  they  have  to  any  regular  service,  on  account  of 
the  restraint  that  any  thing  of  a  strict  discipline  requires  is  consid¬ 
ered,  I  flatter  mvself  your  Excellency  will  think  we  have  not  been 
idle.  Chief  of  the  men  are  inlisted  for  twelve  months;  some  for 
eighteen;  and  a  few  who  would  not  engage  for  more  than  six  months, 
whom  I  have  admitted,  as  I  had  no  directions  about  the  time,  and 
could  not  tell  how  soon  we  might  have  occasion  for  them. 

Our  Province  allows  six  dollars  per  man,  inlisting  money;  and, 
upon  application  have  raised  it  now  to  Eight  dollars;  which  is  still 
too  little  for  the  bounty  of  the  Men,  and  expense  of  the  officer  whose 
pav  is  so  small  that  they  can  barely  afford  to  live  in  an  extravagant 
Country  like  this,  where  there  are  no  kind  of  Manufactures  &  the 
small  remains  of  Goods  advanced  t^v'o  or  three  hundred  per  cent. 
Indeed,  I  fear  we  shall  be  at  the  greatest  loss  to  make  out  cloathing 
of  any  kind  for  them  or  what  is  far  worse  proper  Arms.  The  officers 
who  are  not  recruiting  Employ  all  their  time  in  Training  themselves 
&  the  Battallion  on  which  Spectators  are  pleased  to  pay  high  compli¬ 
ments,  for  the  proficiency  they  have  already  made,  and  appearance 
of  the  men,  &c.  The  Raven  and  Cherokee  are  the  only  two  ships  of 
war  which  remains  now  stationed  at  Tybee,  in  the  mouth  of  savan¬ 
nah  river,  with  whom  we  have  no  kind  of  communication.  Several 
armed  Vessels  infest  our  other  Inletts  to  the  Southward,  and  made 
several  captures  which  we  cannot  prevent,  as  we  have  not  a  single 
\’^essel  of  anv’^  force  but  they  have  always  been  drove  off  the  Shore 
when  they  attempted  to  get  a  supply  of  provision. 

We  are  informed  there  are  two  thousand  men  now  in  St.  Augustine, 
lately  arrived,  and  that  they  expect  more  daily;  but  this  wants  con- 

7.  Letter  book  copy  reads  ‘‘with  near  his  company  -  - 
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firmation,  as  I  think,  in  that  poor  starved  colony,  they  must  be  much 
pinched  for  provision.  This  Province  is  now  raising  a  troop  of  sixty 
horse,  to  prevent  their  getting  any  cattle  from  our  Southern  boun- 
dar\%  and  another  troop,  of  a  like  number  to  protect  our  Western 
settlements  from  the  insults  of  Indians  who  are  like  to  be  troublesome. 

All  things  considered  I  certainly  think  this  Colony  should  have  a 
considerable  Force  to  defend  and  secure  it,  as  its  safety  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  consequence  to  the  great  cause  of  the  Continent,  the  Troops  of 
our  Neighbouring  Province  are  all  upon  provincial  Establishment, 
and  at  a  distance,  therefore,  their  assistance  ma\  depend  upon  many 
circumstances. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be  your  Excellency’s  most  obt.  &  most 
humble  servant, 

Lachlan  McIntosh 

To  His  Excellency,  George  Washington,  Esqr. 

General  and  Commander  in  Chief 

Savannah  in  Georgia 

I  May  [1776] 

Butten  Guinette  Esqr. 

D[f.a]r  Guineite  I  have  remained  constantly  in  —  since  I  saw 
you,  &  have  not  heard  of  your  fa[mily]  and  seldom  from  my  own, 
in  all  that  time,  [IJ  suppose  nothing  extraordinary  has  happened,  or 
[other] wise  I  should  be  informed.  Our  Enemys  ha[ve]  attempted 
nothing  worth  notice,  save  some  [of  their]  \Tssels  Attemting  to  pil¬ 
fer  in  the  Southern  Fr[ontier]  and  makeing  some  captures  in  them, 

and  up - I  recom[end]ed  to  congress  the  rai[sing]  - 60 

Horse,  each  one  of  them  —  —  —  [assaullts  of  these  pirates, 
to . Supplvs  being  sent— . [St.]  Augustine  - . [to]  pro¬ 

tect  the  W'estern  [settlements]  from  the  [depre]dations  of  the  In¬ 
dians  - in  bad  humour,  &  both  a . A  Fort  is  also  ordered 

to  be  [built  at  the]  mouth  of  the  river  Alatam[aha]  —  —  with  a 
small  partev'  and  an  arm’d  boat  —  —  a  great  measure  prevent  the 
Ini[quitous]  Trafique,  of  carrying  rice  and  [other]  Provision  from 
that  river.  These  things  [and]  many  others  absolutely  necessary^  for 
the  [safe]ty  &  protection  of  this  exposed  Coloney  who  [have]  sacri¬ 
ficed  much  more  than  any  other  on  the  [contin]ent,  deserve  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  General . should  be  made  a  General  Charge. 

[We]  have  been  the  second  Colony  in  America  that  [has]  been 
attacked,  and  the  Enemy  repulsed  (weak  [though]  we  are)  with 
ignominy  &  Disgrace  which  undoubtedly  [w]ill  not  pass  unnoticed 
in  your  August  Houses  and  the  principal  actors  Indemnified,  how¬ 
ever  the  Zublian  Faction  may  prevail  to  Smother  [i]t  for  their  own 
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Sinister  Ends,  the  Bearer  Major  Walton  is  Just  ready  to  mou[nt] 

Horse  to  join  you  in  Congress,  &  wi[ll]  . I  woud  say  much 

more  to - Information  shall  —  —  —  —  —  [seye]ral 

Letters  I  wrote  to - you  may  comm[unicate] - 

Ga.  Delegates,  or  the  Congress  at  Large - proper.  My  best 

compliments  [to]  the  Yankow,  &  tell  him  he  must  — 

I  am  Dear  Guinette, 

Yours  af— 

Lieut.  Col.  Elbert,  To  His  Excellency  Gener[al  Lee] 

Sayannah  14th  May  i  [776] 

Sir,  I  congratulate  your  Excelly.  on  y[our]  arrival  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  &  am  happy  to  k[now  of  the]  appointment  of  a  Gentleman  of 
your  Character  [and]  abilities  to  the  Chief  Military  Command  in 

the - the  Colony  of  Georgia.  The  Hble  the  Continenta  [1  Congress] 

having  directed  a  Battalion  to  be  raised  for  t[he  defense]  of  the 
Province  I  judge  it  my  Duty  (in  the  a[bsence  of]  our  Colo.  McIn¬ 
tosh  who  is  at  present  on  our  [Southern]  Frontiers  on  some  Im¬ 
portant  Business)  to  in  [close  for  you]r  Excellencys  information  a 
return  of  the - 

The  Officers  &  what  Men  we  ha[ve] . . tive,  take  Disciplin 

verv'  fast  &  onK’  want  pr[oper  ar]ms  &  Cloathing  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  formidable. 

We  have  several  Recruiting  Officers  out  but  [are  dou]btful  of 
their  Success,  as  the  Carolinians  give  much  greater  Bounty  in  their 
Provincial  Service. 

By  an  Officer  who  lately  made  his  escape  from  [St.]  Augustine 
we  have  certain  Intelligence  of  near  a  [t]housand  Ministerial  Troops 
being  in  that  Garris  [on].  What  their  Intentions  may  be  is  uncertain, 
but  I  am  Firmly  of  opinion  it  is  to  make  a  diversion  [in]  this  Pro¬ 
vince  conjunction  with  the  Indians - take  advantage  of  Circum¬ 

stances  to  assist  and  —  with  the  Armament  now  in  north  Carolin[a] 
—  —  —  — nsion  the  Savages  are  too  Much  inclin’d  [to  use]  the 
Hatchet  against  us  &  should  that  —  —  this  Province  without  Im¬ 
mediate  assistance  [from  the]  Northward  would  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  —  Imagineable.  I  have  this  moment  been  [informed]  that 
an  Hundred  of  the  Above  Troops  with  [their  of]ficers  have  lately 
marched  towards  the  —  Nation.  I  have  the  Honour  to  be 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Excelleys.  Most  Obt  Servt. 

S.E. 

Savannah  28th  May  1776 

[Sir]  a  few  days  since  I  receiv’d  a  pa[cket  f]rom  Thomas  Bullit 
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Esqr  deputy  Adjutant  gen[eral]  of  the  Southern  district  directing 
that  a  return  [of  the]  Georgia  Battalion  of  Continental  troops  be 
Im [mediately]  made  to  your  Excellency  in  Compliance  therewith 
I  take  the  first  opp.  of  Inclosing  the  same. 

The  Number  of  Men  we  have  at  present  th[ough]  far  short  of  the 
compliments  by  much  exceed  our  ex[pectations]  Considering  the 
Infant  state  of  the  Colony  and  at  [the]  same  time  a  much  larger 
Bounty  given  by  our  neig[h]bouring  province  in  their  Provincial 
Service,  however  you  may  depend  upon.  Sir,  that  the  Officers  and 
- we  have  are  unexceptionable  and  such  as  [will  cover]  them¬ 
selves  with  Honour,  whenever  put  to  Try[al.]  Pity  it  is,  that  they 

are  badlv'  arm’d  w - and  have  no  camp  equipage  at  all  notwith- 

st[anding]  I  am  certain  so  hea[r]ty  are  they  in  the  glorious  [cause  of] 
their  Country  that  they  would  chearfully  ta[ke  the]  Field  when 
necessary'  tho  thev^  should  have  n[o  more]  Covering  than  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  W[e  have]  undoubted  information  of  about  a  thousand  --- 
Troops  being  the  other  day  in  St  Augusteen,  an  —  of  them  with 
proper  Officers  have  marched  for  [the]  Nation  of  Indians  with  In¬ 
tent  no  doubt  to  be  [joined]  by  those  Savages  in  making  a  diversion 
on  our  [South] ern  Boundary.  This  being  the  only  province  [in] 
which  our  enimies  could  get  fresh  provisions  [because]  of  our  in¬ 
ability  to  oppose  them.  I  submit  to  [your]  Ejccellencvs  Judgement 
w[h]ether  an  imedeate  add[itional]  force  might  not  be  necessary  to 
prevent  them  shoul[d]  they  make  an  Attempt  in  order  to  supply 
their  frien[ds]  yvho  may  be  acting  against  the  Carolina’s  &  Virginia 
which  tis  very  probable  they  Intend  by  having  such  a  force  in  the 
Above  Garrison.  Our  Colo.  McIntosh  is  at  present  on  some  Business 
to  the  Southward  of  the  Province  he  is  expected  to  return  in  a  few 
days.  When  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  you  every  necess[ary] 
Information  in  his  power.  I  have  the  honour  [to]  be  very  respect- 
fu[lly] 

Yr.  Excellen[cy’s] 

(Copy)  Mo.  ob[t.  &  hble  Servt.] 

[To  General  Lee  ?]  S.E. 

Savannah  ii  July  1776 

[Sir]  Yesterday  I  receiv’d  a  letter  from  your  Cousin  —  Walton 
when  y-ou  arrived  in  Williamsburg  the  12th.  ult  [but  n]ot  a  line 
from  you,  which  gives  me  this  oppty  [bad  a]s  1  am  at  writing  of 
getting  you  in  my  debt  —  the  News  from  the  Southyvard  is  Glorious 
—  since  you  left  us  Sr  Peter  Parkers  Fleet  yvhom  [yve]  have  been 
threatened  yvith  so  long  &  was  the  subject  [of]  every  Gazette  in 
Europe  is  totally  Ruind  in  the  very  [f]irst  attempt  they  made  on 
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Sulivan’s  Island  to  which  1  [?]  was  Eye  witness.  And  the  Armys  under 
the  Generals  Clinton  &  Lord  Cornwallis  kept  at  Bav'  on  a  Little 

[islan]d  contiguous  to  it  without  dareing  to  attempt - ,  but  1  need 

not  enter  into  particulars  |a]s  our  friend  Werriat  will  be  the  bearer 
of  this  to  you  Who  is  acquainted  with  ever\'  circumstance.  Shall 
therefore  only  Join  in  the  general  Joy  and  Congratulate  you  our 
Friends  &  Country  on  our  happy  success.  Mr  Werriat  will  also  in¬ 
form  you  of  the  Particulars  of  all  our  Transactions  in  this  Colony 
since  your  departure,  which  will  save  Me  some  scribbling  &  at  least 
a  Sheet  of  Paper  a  very  scarce  article.  The  fate  of  Sr  Peter  Parker 
may  probably  determine  that  of  America  —  which  you  know  1  have 
look’t  upon  for  some  [time?]  past  as  separated  &  Independant  of 
any  other  people  or  Power  upon  Earth.  Yet  I  w[ould  be]  Content  to 
continue  untill  the  Constitutions  [of  the  seve]ral  Colonys  are  Settled 
&  fixt  well  which  re  [quires]  Mature  Deliberation,  &  1  apprehend 

better  d - Under  the  Rodd  [?]  &  some  difficulties.  We  are  mo 

much  Elated  &  feel  the  want  of  a  good  [govern]  ment,  the  Torys 
now  amongst  us  are  ha[rdly  worth]  our  Notice  unless  it  is  with  pitv' 
&  Contempt.  Other  parties  arise  who  1  fear  have  other  Vie[ws]  than 
an  equal  &  Just  Government  &  the  hap[piness]  of  Mankind.  Much  I 
think  is  in  the  pow[er  of]  the  General  Congress  to  remedy  these 
grow[ing]  —  but  hints  to  you  are  Sufficient.  Please  t[ell]  —  friend 
Guinnet  (to  whom  I  wrote  by  you)  th[at]  I  have  not  time  or  paper 
now  to  write  to  [him].  That  1  saw  Mrs  Guinnett  and  his  Daughter 
w[hen]  I  was  last  at  the  Southward  the  only  time  since  he  went  away 
&  they  were  both  well  &  sent  him  a  Letter  from  Nephew  some  time 
ago  by  the  Post.  Please  also  to  give  my  Complimen[ts]  to  him  & 
Dr  Hall  &  except  the  same  yrself  Horn 

Dear  Sir 

(Copy)  Yr  Sincere  frien[d]  &  humble  S[ervt] 

George  Walton  Esqr.  Lachn  McIn[tosh] 

Savannah  29th.  October  1776. 

(General  Robert]  Howe 

Dfar  Gf.nf.ral.  I  wrote  you  already  this  day,  &  this  moment  [re- 
ceivled  an  Express  from  the  [Sou]thward  that  the  Indians  &  people 
from  East  [Flori]da  after  Destroying  Old  Williams  Plantation  —  Fort 
Barrington  upon  the  Altamaha  [the]v  Crossed  that  River  &  it  is  Said 
have  (atltacted  it,  before  day  yesterday,  which  has  [on]ly  Eighteen 
men  to  Defend  the  post  St.  Andw.  [and]  St.  Johnes  parishes  are  in 
the  utmost  Con[fus]ion,  no  militia  Can  be  had  as  they  are  [bus]y 
moving  theire  families,  &  I  heare  [no] thing  of  the  Carolina  Horse 
yet,  the  Express  who  brought  this  Account,  Says  a  plantation  was 
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Robbd  yesterday  Ten  miles  from  St.  Johnes  meeting  House,  what 
Dependance  Can  be  plac’d  upon  this,  I  know  not,  but  I  must  Sett 
off  immeadiatly,  to  the  Southward,  with  what  fiew  Horse  men,  1 
Can  Collect.  I  am  in  haste  Sir 

Your  most  Obt.  Servant 
Lac  McIntosh 


H  [isl  Excellcy  General  Lee 

Sir  I  was  honour fe]d  with  Excellencvs  [letter]  of  the  i8  Inst, 
bv'  Colo.  Elbt.  &  well  pleasd  [that]  v^ou  had  the  safety^  of  this  Colony 
so  much  [at]  Heart.  I  send  Lieut  Seixas  of  our  Bat[talion]  Express 
to  Infomi  \T  Excellcv'.  that  I  am  J[ust]  told  by  a  Gentleman  come 
up  the  River  [that]  he  saw  a  50  Gun  ship  yesterdav^  afternoon  Sail¬ 
ing  over  our  Barr  into  the  River  wh[ere]  3  other  ships  lay  at  anchor 
&  5  oth[ers]  —  u.ider  Sail  out  side  which  fir’d  several  Gu[ns]  and 
are  probably’  in  b\’  this  time.  This  I  [felt]  proper  to  give  yr  Excellcy 
the  earliest  Intelligence  of  as  I  immagine  those  Gentry  will  not  be 
guilty  a  second  time  of  the  same  delay  as  in  Carolina  or  allow  us 
to  prepare  for  them  o[r]  vt  Excellcy  to  meet  them  here  again.  1 
have  not  any  doubt  mv’self  but  this  is  the  fleet  from  Charlestown.  I 
ever  was  of  the  opinion  they  could  not  in  Honour  goe  away  with¬ 
out  attempting  something  &  no  place  so  probable  as  Georgia. 

(I  will]  con[t]inually  inform  you  of  the  Movements  of  [the  e]nemy 
&  if  we  should  not  see  v  our  Excellency  —  [s]oon  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  the  case  [I  wi]ll  be  glad  of  your  orders. 

1  have  the  Honour  to  be  yr  Excellcys 

Most  Obt  humble  Servt 
L.M. 

Sav[annah]  in  Georgia  25  July  76 

I  enclose  yesterdays  Report. 

26th.  July  1776 

Sir,  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  by  Lieut  Seixas  [expre]ss  to  acquaint 
you  of  an  Information  I  received  [fro]m  a  Gentleman  of  Carolina, 
&  since  confimid  by  [a]nother  person  whom  I  am  Told  may  be 
rely’d  on.  that  [a]  large  Ship  supposed  of  fifty  Guns  was  over  Tybee 
Barr  &  sailing  up.  Since  that  1  have  sent  two  of  our  Officers,  Captn 
Bowen  &  Lieut  Habersham  down  the  River,  as  near  as  they  could 
venture  &  they  assure  me  there  are  but  three  Ships  at  anchor  there 
supposed  to  be  the  Raven  the  Cherokee  &  —  Bisels  Ship  which  has 
lain  there  since  Barkley  went  away.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
the  Ships  mention’d  yesterday  were  seen  &  are  gone  away  again  & 
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1  leam  since  as  if  they  Intended  by  this  sailing  to  go  i[n]to  Buefort 
Inlet.  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  Sir 

Yr  mo  obt  hble  Servt 
Savannah  29  J[uly  1776] 

To  His  Excellency  Genl.  Lee 

Sir,  I  wrote  to  your  Excellency  the  25th  by  Lieutt  S[eixas]  &  the 
26th  by  Lieutt.  Alilton,  neither  of  whom  are  yet  [returned.]  Nothing 
extraordinary  has  come  to  mv  knowledge  —  I  forgot  then  to  inform 
you  that  a  party  of  our  Ho[rse]  near  Wrights  Fort  upon  St.  Mar\'s 
River  with  an  —  to  take  it,  but  the  armed  Schooner  St.  John  —  Sta¬ 
tioned  near  the  Fort  in  that  River,  &  a  Company  [of]  i6th.  Graham’s 
intrenched  three  Miles  above  it,  &  a  rep[ort]  that  200  Indians  were 
come  to  that  River  to  cut  off  [their]  retreat.  Obliged  them  to  desist, 
&  retire  to  the  next  —  Satilla,  where  they  are  still  encampt;  besides 
they  [had  no]  Artillery  many  of  their  Horses  were  stole  &  most 
of  [fleers]  as  well  as  the  Xlen  w  ere  Jaded  &  tired  out  — -  &  bad  w'eather. 
In  the  mean  time  about  two  thousand  Head  of  Cattle  were  carry ed 
off  by  Two  Troops  of  Horse  the  Enemy  have  lately  raised  in  East 
Florida,  I  heartily  w  ish  the  settlements  of  the  Country  were  entirely 
broke  up,  &  Conflned  to  their  Castle.  It  would  give  the  Colony  some 
rest  from  their  Pilferers  by  Land  &  Water,  and  detach  the  Creek 
Indians  from  their  Interest.  I  am  Your  Excellencys  Most 

Obedient  Humble  Servant 

Savannah  Tuesday  29th,  October  1776 
[Sir]  This  moment  I  reed,  an  Express  from  —  Lieut.  Coll.  Wm. 
McIntosh  that  a  great  [number]  of  Indians  and  white’s  crossed  the 
[Alta]maha  River,  attacked  Barrington,  [de]stroyed  some  Planta¬ 
tions  around  it,  &  —  the  whole  neighbourhood  are  in  the  [utmost] 
Consternation  moving  their  Families  —  therefore  you  are  to  make 
haste  down  there  with  what  Horse  you  can  collect  in  a  hurry,  with¬ 
out  [wai]ting  to  flx  any  forts  but  what  you  [ha]ve  already  to  the 
Westward. 

I  am  in  Haste 

Your  most  Obedt.  Sert. 

Headqrs.  Savannah  Georgia  19th,  Novr.  1776 
Sir,  I  And  you  are  desired  by  your  Commandg.  Officer  to  return 
with  your  party  to  North  Carolina  to  Join  your  Corps,  and  as  you 
have  but  twelve  Men  &  some  of  them  Sick  in  vour  party,  I  will 
allow  you  &  them  to  march  to  your  Province. 

The  Value  of  the  Horse,  with  the  Saddle  &  Bridle  w  ill  be  allowed 
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your  Province,  if  they  are  got  again,  as  you  think  you  cannot  wait 
for  them.  I  wish  you  a  good  Journey  &  am  Sir 

Your  Hble  Servt. 

L  M 

To  V^alantine  Beard 

Cornet  of  a  Company  of  North  Carolina  Light  Horse 

Savannah  ist.  October  1776 

Sir  The  Account  of  the  Indians  &  Scouts  from  East  [Florida]  men¬ 
tioned  in  mv  last  was  confirmed  by  Capt.  [Allen]  who  made  his 
escape  from  Augustine  last  VV[ednes]day,  Week  he  says  Proctor  & 

Langly  Brv - 200  Indians  with  them,  that  McGirth  M - Sampson 

Williams  had  each  of  them  a  paitv  [of]  Horse  Men.  Capt.  William 
McIntosh  who  returned  to  Barrington  from  Savannah  went  Im- 
mcdeately  Over  the  Alatamaha  after  them  with  his  Troop  &  such 
Miserable  worn  out  Horse  as  he  had,  until!  some  Assistance  could 
be  —  but  I  have  not  heard  from  him  vet.  1  end[eavoured]  to  raise  some 
Militia  in  Saint  Andrew’s  parish  to  I.ittle  purpose  1  went  to  Sunbury 
Last  Sunday  where  Colo.  Mewhlenburg  told  me  he  could  not  parade 
abo[ve]  Ten  Men,  nor  Major  White  upon  St  Catherines  above  Thirty 
&  am  informed  Summers  upon  Ausabaw  is  not  in  a  much  better  State 
however  the  Colo  promised  to  Collect  as  many  as  he  could  from  these 
Islands  &  his  own  Regemt.  &  send  them.  Yesterday  I  Ordered  Capt 
Colson  with  18  Men  &  Cornet  Beard  with  Eleven  of  the  Carolina 
Horse  to  March  Immed[iatel]y  to  Barrington  &  advised  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  Order  some  [armed]  Boats  to  Guard  the  Inland  passage  at 
the  Mouth  [of  the]  Alatamaha  in  case  the  Enemy  sends  any  Force 
Later  to  Co  Operate  with  their  Land  plunderers 
It  was  reported  last  Saturday  before  I  left  the  Alatamaha,  that  Proc¬ 
tor  &  his  Indians  Burnt  Carneys  House  about  Ten  Miles  South  of 
[tha]t  River,  but  has  not  been  Confirmd  vet.  [C]apt.  Allen  who 
seems  a  Sensible  Intelligent  Man  [fu]rther  Informs  me  they  have 
Only  700  Regulars  [at]  Augustine  &  3  or  400  Other  Inhabitants  in¬ 
cluding  [the]  — agaders  from  Carolina  &  Georgia  that  the  Raven 
[and  one]  Other  Ship  of  War  are  Stationed  off  their  Barr  Osbum 
whom  he  Left  in  Augustine  was  to  go  &  take  a  Brigg  in  St  Marys 
which  is  since  done,  &  then  Stationed  with  Capt  Grant  off  the  St 
John’s  &  a  Capt  Mowberry  in  a  Sloop  of  Ten  Carrage  Guns  in  the 
River  St  Johns.  Yesterday  Morning  the  Ship  of  M  ar  Stationed  at 
Tybee,  Burnt  the  Pilate  House  &  Ship  Supposed  to  be  the  Cherekee 
(Condemnd)  with  some  Other  Vessells  &  is  now  Lying  w’ith  her 
Tender  at  the  Barr,  they  have  Carry d  every  thing  of  any  value  away 
Except  a  few  Horses  and  Cattle  of  Mullrynes  on  Tybee. 
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These  Informations  I  thought  best  to  send  you  by  Lieutt  Howell 
Express,  rather  than  any  Other  as  our  present  Weakness  might  be 
Expos’d.  1  have  the  Honor  to  be 

Your  Excellys  Most  Obt  [Servt] 
Lachn.  McIntosh 

Brigr  Genl.  Howe 

[P.S.]  It  is  said  a  Small  Vessel  came  in  at  Ty[bee]  the  Day  before 
they  set  every  thing  afire  &  w[ent]  out  again  Same  Day,  which 
probably  was  an  E— 

Dear  General 

Since  I  closed  my  Letter  of  this  day  [to]  you,  I  reed,  one  from 
mv  Bror.  Capt.  Wm.  McIn[toshl  dated  Barrington  30th.  Sept,  where¬ 
in  he  informs  me  tha[t  he]  Ranged  from  the  25th  to  that  Dav  with 

his  C[ompany]  So.  of  the  Alatamaha  &  is  assured  these  [there  ?] - 

not  come  over  Sattilla  River  yet,  but  met  [with]  a  man  lately  from 
Augustine  who  confirms  the  Stor[v]  of  their  setting  off,  &  that  part 
of  them  are  on  this  side  of  St.  Johns  River  &  part  still  upon  the 
other  —  That  there  are  three  Men  of  Warr  off  of  St.  Augusti[ne] 
Barr  seemingly  Stationed.  I  am  very  respectfully 

Yr.  Excell,  most  obt.  Servt. 

L  M 

Savannah  2d.  Octobr.  1776 

Instead  of  Lieut.  Howel  I  send  Ensign  Roach.  I  believe  my  first 
Letter  by  mistake  is  dated  ist.  Octob[e]r. 

[Gene]ral  Howe 

[Sir]  1  wrote  express  to  you  the  2nd.  Instant  by  Ensign  [Roa]ch 
to  which  I  had  no  Answer  yet.  Our  Convin—  this  day  discovered  a 
Plan  of  Attacting  this  [State  ?]  in  several  Places  at  once  by  Sea  & 
Land  from  St.  Augustin  which  the  President  &  Council  desired  me 
to  inform  you  of  by  Express  &  to  — est  to  assistance  of  any  Continen¬ 
tal  Troops  you  can  spare.  Particularly  the  Detachment  [of]  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Battalion  on  Duty  at  Beauford  S()uth  Carolina  &  the  Armed  Boats 
carrved  [f]rom  this  Place,  with  what  Cannon  &  Ammunition  can 
be  spared  as  soon  as  possible  as  they  have  Reason  to  Expect  the 
Attact  [im]medeately.  I  had  the  disagreeable  [duty]  of  Confining 
a  Lieut  Washington  of  Colonel  Summers  Regiment  in  the  Guard 
House  for  Horse  Stealing,  Two  days  agoe  whom  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  w  ith  as  1  have  not  Officers  enough  for  a  General  Court 
Martial. 
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I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Yr.  Excellencys 

Most  Obt.  Hble  Servt. 

Lachn.  McIntosh 

Savannah  7th.  Octr.  1776 

Colonel  Mewhlengburg. 

Dear  Sir,  Bv  desire  of  the  President  &  Council  I  have  sent  the  bearer 
of  this  Letter  Express  [to]  Request  you  will  make  me  immedeatelv  a 
particular  Return  of  vour  Battalion  the  number  of  the  Sick,  and 
those  who  are  well  and  fit  for  Dutv.  I  will  begg  the  favour  of  you 
also  to  get  a  like  Return  of  what  [troops]  Major  White  has  under 
his  Command,  sen[d]  it  with  vours  bv  the  Express.  The  reason  [for] 
this,  is  some  Information  made  to  the  President  Yesterday, 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Sir 

Your  most  Obt.  Servt. 
Lachn.  McInt[osh] 

Savannah  7  Octobr.  [177 16 

Col.  Mewhlengburg  You  will  please  to  order  Major  White  or  the 
Commanding  Officer  at  St.  Catherines  to  Leave  a  Corporal  &  Six 
Men  at  St.  Catherines  [and]  Sapelo  Islands,  order  two  Commissioned 
Offi[cers]  w  ith  30.40.  or  fifty  Men  as  they  can  be  Spared  to  Souther¬ 
lands  Bluff,  near  Mr.  Gwinnetts  Plan[ta]tion,  up  Sapelo  River,  to 
Guard  it,  &  the  rest  of  his  Troops  up  to  Sunburv,  of  whom  I  expect 
an  Accurate  Return  without  Delay. 

Headqrs.  Sav.  8th.  Octob.  1776 

Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  McIntosh. 

Sir,  I  am  desired  by  the  President  in  Council  to  get  an  accurate 
Return  made  to  me  of  all  the  Men,  Horses,  Arms  &  Ammunition  in 
the  Several  Continental  Troops  of  Horse  under  your  Command  in 
this  State  of  Georgia  immediately.  As  our  Convention  Sent  for  you 
by  Express  some  Days  ago,  I  expect  the  Return  by  yourself  in  Person. 
I  am  very  Respectfully  Dr  Sir  &ca. 

[Colon] el  Peter  Mewlingburg. 

[Sir]  I  am  desired  by  the  Presedent  to  —  that  you  will  immediately 
tell  Capn.  Woodniffe  Captn.  Morris  or  the  Commang.  Officer  of 
the  Mariens  to  send  one  or  [t]wo  of  the  Armd  Boates  without  delay 
[to]  be  Stationed  at  the  devidings  between  Broton  Island  &  Erederica 
to  prevent  any  Boats  going  to  or  Coming  from  St.  [Augu]stien. 

I  am  very  respectfully 

Sir  your  Most  Obt.  St. 
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Lieut  Colo.  Wm.  Alston 

Sir  As  General  How  has  not  come  as  I  told  you  I  expected  to  this 
State,  and  as  you  seem  so  very  Impatient  by  your  repeated  Applica¬ 
tion  to  me  to  go  to  North  Carolina  a  few  Months  for  the  Recovery 
of  your  health  which  appears  to  be  in  a  declining  State.  I  give  you 
Leave  to  go  provided,  you  inform  the  General  of  it  as  you  go  throo 
South  Caro(lin]a  by  word  or  Letter. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  Obedt.  St. 

To  Brigadier  General  Howe 

Sir  I  wrote  to  your  Excellency  the  7th  Inst  with  return  of  —  to 
which  I  had  no  answer  by  the  post  last  night,  nor  is  the  man  I  — 
returned  yet,  which  makes  me  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  manv'  things. 
Colo.  Muhlenburgh  and  his  Corps  and  all  the  North  Carolinians 
are  —  very  uneasy  to  return  home  as  they  have  so  few  men  left  and 
are  all  sick.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  humor  until  I  could 
[see}  or  hear  from  you  which  I  beg  may  be  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tom  G[rav]  returned  from  the  Indian  Country  he  was  obliged  to 
run  away  from  [his]  own  town  in  the  middle  of  the  first  night  he 
arrived  there  to  sav[e  his}  life  he  says  Deputies  from  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  &  Chick  [asaws]  are  now  ment  in  Congress 
at  pensacola  with  Stewart  to  determine  up  [on]  a  general  War 
that  500  of  the  Creeks  upon  Floriday  neck  are  already  engaged, 
and  ready  to  begin  upon  us. 

A  Partv'  of  Lieut  Colo  Willm  McIntosh’s  Light  Horse  attacked 

—  Scout  at  Satilla  river,  killed  an  Indian,  took  their - Williams 

and  one  Bell  prisoners  and  several  of  their  Horses  —  —  they  say 
that  Williams  expected  proctor  with  fifty  Indians  to  his  assistance 
everv'  hour  when  he  was  attacked,  which  seems  to  be  a  confirmation 
of  Tom  Grays  storv'  which  is  ver)'  alarming  to  this  State  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  defenceless  Situation.  We  have  not  above  200  well  men  of  our 
Battalion  and  very  few  of  the  others  to  occupy  the  various  posts 
necessary  to  be  defended  on  our  frontiers. 

I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear  from  you  &  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellys.  most  Obedt  &  most  Hble  Servt 

LM 

Savannah  2 2d  Octor  1776 

Lieut  Washington  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  is  still  in  confinement. 
I  have  not  time  to  give  you  an  Acet  of  our  promotion  [s]. 

Per  Singleton 
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Savannah  izd  October  1776 

[Sir]  You  apply  to  me  (you  say  at  his  Excellency  the  Presidents 
request)  to  point  out  to  you  the  [p]  roper  Stations  for  your  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Horse  for  [tjhe  protection  of  Settled  parts  of  this  State,  in 
[the]  present  most  alarming  Situation;  people  of  [w]ild  extravagant 
imaginations  mav  talk  of  conq[ues]ts  and  extenting  our  Teritorys, 
but  every  person  [of]  sober  solid  reason  who  are  true  Lovers  of 
[t]heir  Country,  must  still  see,  that  our  Game - upon  the  de¬ 

fensive,  without  regarding  —  Censure  or  opinions.  For  that  end 
[a]ccording  to  General  Lee’s  opinions  1  think  all  the  Sea  Islands 
should  be  evacuated  imediately  as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
part  of  the  British  Troops  and  Navy  will  make  this  their  Winter 
Campaign  Each  Inlet  should  have  one  Galley  &  a  small  Boat  to 
attend  her  &  one  at  Least  &  the  stoutest  Stationed  at  the  Dividings 
below  Broughton  Island  to  protect  any  Deserters  from  ourselves  or 
plunderers  from  the  Enemy  by  Water  On  the  first  Landing  of  the 
River  Alatamaha  which  is  our  natural  frontier  should  be  a  strong 
Garrison  not  only  to  defend  our  Country  from  depredations,  but 
also  to  be  able  to  make  In  [roads]  into  the  Enemys  upon  every  proper 
Occasion  in  [coniunc]tion  with  the  Gallies  &  Horse,  small  Guards 
by  [way]  of  Look  outs  may  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  each  River, 
between  that  and  the  Head  Quarters  in  Savannah  to  give  timely  notice, 
on  any  alarm.  The  Boats  in  each  Inlet  may  answer  that  purpose.  As 
your  Regiment  of  Light  Horse  is  chiefly  in  [tended]  for  protecting 
our  Back  settlements  from  the  Incur  [sions]  of  Indians  or  others  it 
is  my  opinion  yr  princip[al]  Garrison  &  Head  Quarters  should  be 
at  Barringt[on]  on  the  River  Alatamaha,  the  most  Important  pa— 

where  three  or  four  Troops  should  alwav's . ready  at  all  times  to 

annoy  the  Enemy  &  break  up  their  Settlements  to  the  ver\'  Gates  of 
Augusteen,  &  Prevent  their  getting  any  of  our  Cattle;  from  the  Garri¬ 
son  a  Subalterns  Command  may  be  sent  Weekly  to  Satilla  River  for 
a  Retreat  to  our  Scouts,  also  a  Small  Scout  should  go  two  or  three 
times  Weekly  to  Beards  Bluff  upon  Alatamaha  wher[e]  a  Stockad[e] 
should  be  Built  &  one  troop  Stationed,  from  Beards  Bluff  a  Scout 
should  range  in  the  same  Manner  to  the  head  of  Cananastchie  River, 
where  anoth[er]  Stockade  &  Troop  should  be  fixed,  from  thence 
they  may  Scout  to  Marborough  Fort,  upon  great  Ogeechie,  which 
I  am  informed  is  a  proper  Station  for  [a]  Stockade  8c  Company,  but 
as  I  am  a  Stranger  —  West  may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  and  [fro]m 
thence  to  Hovendens  Fort  upon  Broad  River,  [w]ho  may  Scout 
ver\’  easily  to  Savannah  River,  [and]  Secure  all  our  Settlements,  8c 
have  a  Constant  [co]mmunication  8c  Inteligence,  that  each  may  — 
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&  asist  the  other  where  there  is  Occasion  [and]  give  timely  Notice 
to  the  Metropolis  &  all  the  [co]  untry  on  any  Alarm. 

By  this  plan  of  defence  I  think  we  might  [p]rotect  our  State 
against  all  attempts  upon  us  [an]d  be  ready  to  annoy  our  Enemys 
on  all  [slides  when  opportunity  Offers.  And  if  generally  [a]dopted 
in  America  for  a  time  will  insensibly  [susjtain  and  quallifv  us  in  the 
Cabinets  &  the  Field,  [unjtil  it  Ruins  our  Enemys  in  Treasure  & 

Men - will  be  glad  to  Leave  us  the  whole  [cjontinent  to  Settle 

&  Improve  at  our  Leizure.  I  am  very  respectfully  Dr.  Sir 

Your  Affectionat[e]  Bror.  &  most  obt.  Servt. 

L  M 

To  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  McIntosh. 

[P.S.]  You  will  please  to  keep  a  Scout  Ranging  continually  to  the 
So. ward  of  the  Alatamaha  for  Inteligence  &  prevent  Cattle  being 
drove  off.  Especially  untill  a  Stockade  can  be  made  at  Satilla. 

L  M 

Orders  Head  Quarters  24th.  Oct.  [1776] 

Lieut  Colo  Wm  McIntosh  to  proceed  irnfmedilately  to  Fort 
Barrington  upon  Alatamaha  to  get  it  [in]  the  best  Posture  of  defence 
&  keep  Scouts  as  far  [as]  possible  to  the  South  of  that  River  for  In- 
teligcfnce]  continually.  Major  Marbury  to  go  up  Savann[ah]  River 
as  soon  as  possible  &  place  a  Troop  [at]  Hovendens  Fort  upon  Broad 
River  who  are  [consjtantlv  to  send  Scouts  round  all  the  Settlements 
[on]  Savannah  River  and  West  to  the  Cherokee  coun[try].  Another 
Troop  at  Marbur\’s  Fort  upon  Ogechie  which  is  to  be  moved  two  or 
three  miles  higher  [u]p  are  always  to  scout  to  Hovendens  Fort  & 
[still  ?]  lower  to  meet  the  other  scout,  then  the  Major  [will]  proceed 
with  all  expedition  with  the  other  Troops  the  directest  course  to 
Fort  Barrington  which  Lieut  Colo  &  him  are  to  see  put  in  a  good 
state  of  Defence,  Scouts  Settled  to  be  kept  constantly  at  the  South¬ 
ward  untill  a  Stocade  can  be  made  a[t]  Satilla  River,  they  are  to 
get  a  Stocade  Fort  Built  at  Beards  Bluff  on  Alatamaha  &  another  on 
or  about  the  Head  Coonuchce  River  in  each  of  which  Troops  is  to 
be  stationed  and  a  Subalterns  Command  between  the  uper  &  lower 
Trading  paths  upon  Ogechie  River  So.side,  all  these  Forts  are  to 
keep  small  parties  continuallv'  Ranging  from  one  to  the  other  for  In¬ 
telligence  and  report  every  Occurrence  to  their  commanding  Officer 
[at  Ba]rrington  &  any  thing  Extraordinary  to  Head  Quarts,  [in 
S]avannah  they  are  to  suffer  no  one  to  pass  out  of  [the]  province 
on  no  pretence  without  a  pass  from  the  President  of  the  State,  or 
no  suspected  person  or  persons  [t]o  come  into  the  State  without 
sending  them  with  a  Guard  to  Headquarters;  the  utmost  caution  is 
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necessan*  [to]  give  as  little  umbrage  as  possible  to  the  Creek  [Ind]ians, 
untill  w  e  are  sure  they  intend  to  break  out  with  —  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  that  no  suspicious  [pajrty  of  them  enters  our  Settlements 
w'ithout  watching  [thjem  well;  you  are  to  advise  the  Commanding 
[Ojfficer  here  at  all  times  whatever  Occurs,  &  give  orders  [to]  that 

purpose  to  the  Officers  at  each  of  yr  stations - a  Lieut  &  fifteen 

Horse  Men  to  Savannah  to  send  occasionally  to  you  or  else  where, 
^’our  Company  may  be  exchang’d  monthly  to  the  different  Stations 
for  the  conveniency  &  better  Training  yr  Men  taking  always  the 
utmost  care  of  yr  Horses  that  they  may  be  in  order  in  Time  of  Need. 
You  are  at  all  Times  to  he  \'igilant  &  Watchfull  Trusting  Nothing 
to  the  Treachery  or  Machinations  of  our  Enemy  but  much  must  be 
left  to  yr  own  directions  &  prudence. 

A  Small  Party  should  be  kept  Ranging  down  the  River  Alatamaha 
from  Barrington  to  the  old  Fort  for  a  Communication  with  the  Com¬ 
mand  there  &  prevent  an  Enemy  Crossing  below'  you. 

29th  Cctobr.  1776 

Brigr.  Genl.  Howe,  Charlesto. 

See  8  Leaves  back 

Sir,  My  last  to  you  was  the  2  2d  Inst  per  Mr.  Single  [ton]  to  which 
no  answer  has  come  to  me  yet,  nor  has  anything  extraordinary  come 
to  my  knowledge  from  the  Southward  or  Westward  since.  I  have  — 
Lieut  Coll  William  McIntosh  &  Major  Marbury  of  the  Light  horse 
—  Continentals  to  surround  our  Settlements  with  a  (ihain  of  Stock- 
a[de]  forts  from  the  upper  Settlement  on  Savannah  River  to  Bar- 
ringt[on]  on  the  Altamaha  the  last  to  be  their  head  Quarters  as  the 
grea[test]  danger  at  present  is  there  and  make  inroads  occasionally 
into  East  Florida  and  Secure  our  Stocks,  they  are  also  contin[ually] 
to  range  from  one  fort  to  the  other  to  give  timely  notice  of  any 
[thing]  and  assist  each  other  as  there  may  be  occasion,  we  have 
reason  [to]  expect  something  is  brewing  against  among  the  Indians 
and  th[at]  they  will  begin  as  they  express  it  themselves  when  the 
Red  Coats  —  great  Ships  attacks  us  from  the  sea.  Yet  we  cannot  make 
the  [nati]ves  take  their  Stocks  off  and  I  believe  will  evade  it  at  — 
Coll  Mughlenbourgh  who  has  only  about  100  Sick  Men  left  now 
altogether,  none  of  whom  are  fit  for  duty  and  the  North  Carolinians 
are  become  so  verv’  uneasy  that  1  was  obliged  t[o]  promise  them 
leave  to  return  home  if  I  did  not  hear  from  you  —  post,  they  say 
they  will  soon  loose  the  recruiting  season  and  eve[ry]  chance  of 
filling  their  Regiments  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  without  delay 
and  in  their  present  state  they  are  not  fit  for  any  duty  here,  there¬ 
fore  would  be  injuring  the  Service  to  detain  them  encreasing  that 
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dislike  they  have  already  but  too  much  entertained  to  the  Southern 
States,  if  they  should  be  ordered  here  again  which  I  much  doubt 
must  be  the  case  soon.  I  Inclose  you  an  Acct.  of  our  military  Stores 
Scant  Indeed!  considering  the  probability  of  our  danger  in  the  win¬ 
ter  when  nothing  can  be  done  to  the  Northward,  yet  it  [is]  impos¬ 
sible  to  rouse  our  people  to  a  Sense  of  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  &c 

Just  as  1  had  done  writing  the  above  I  received  your  Express  of 
the  26  our  convention  have  adjourned  to  25  Nover.  they  have  allowed 
only  £200  I  think  for  building  a  fort  on  Tybee.  1  have  not  seen  your 
letter  either  to  the  [Prejident  or  Speaker  yet. 

Savannah  19th.  Novr.  1776. 

[Genjcral  Howe,  Charlestown 

Df.ar  General  I  arrived  here  yesterday  from  the  So.ward  where 
[I]  found  your  favor  of  31st.  Ulto.  inclosed  in  a  Letter  from  [Co]lo. 
Kinnon  whom  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here. 

I  made  you  a  Return  of  the  Amunition  and  [Mjilitary  Stores  in 
our  State  inclosed  in  my  last  Letter  of  29th.  Ulto.  &  believe  they 
are  all  Provincial  —  &  few  as  they  are,  by  far  too  few  for  such  [an] 
Exposed  State  as  ours,  every’  Inlet  of  which  will  [a]dmit  Ships  of 
almost  any  burthen.  Capt.  Phenix  [of]  the  Artilery  Just  informs  me, 
that  he  has  not  a  Sheet  [of]  Cartrige  paper,  that  he  will  want  above 
2(x).  c]uires  [he]  says  there  is  plenty  in  Charlestown.  Eifty  rounds 
Ball  for  each  Gun  returned  to  you,  and  lom.  pounds  [w]t.  of  Gun 
powder  which  I  begg  you  will  procure  and  [send  a]s  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  I  cannot  help  think  [ing]  Still  but  this  State  will  be  attacted 
this  Winter  and  our  Interest,  Duty  &  reputation  requires  it  to  be 
put  in  the  best  posture  of  Defence. 

I  stav’ed  fourteen  Days  at  Alatamaha  waiting  for  Major  Marbury 
of  our  Light  Horse,  whom  I  ordered  to  meet  me  at  Barrington  from 
our  Western  Boundary  to  fix  them  at  their  different  Stations,  &  send 
a  Large  party  to  the  So.ward,  but  I  neither  Saw  nor  heard  from  him 
vet.  The  So.  Carolina  Horse  came  a  few  Days  too  Late  to  overtake 
the  Indians  who  occasioned  the  Alarm  mentioned  in  my  last,  after 
Scouring  both  Sides  of  the  River  Alatamaha  30.  or  40  Miles  above 
Barrington.  I  ordered  them  to  range  as  far  as  St.  Marys  to  protect 
any’  persons  who  choose  to  hunt  up  their  Cattle,  where  they  are 
Still.  All  the  damage  the  Indians  did  was  to  burn  some  Houses  & 
Provisions  on  both  Sides  of  the  Alatamaha  but  I  could  not  Learn 
their  Number,  or  whether  there  was  any  white  Men  among  [them] 
or  all  white  Men  painted  like  Indians. 

While  I  was  at  the  So.ward  one  Oldis  came  in  an  armed  Schooner 
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with  6o  Men  &  burnt  a  Settlement  upon  Frederica  Island,  &  got  off 
before  a  party  I  sent  down  there  could  come  up  w'ith  them.  Oldis 
[and]  all  his  Crew  were  Renegades  from  our  own  Province  as  1  was 
informed  by  a  deserter  from  him.  I  am  astonished  the  Armed  of 
Carolina  don’t  rout  those  Little  petty  pirates.  I  have  the  [honor] 
to  be  Dr.  Sir, 

Your  &c. 

Head  Qtrs.  Savannah  25th.  N[ov.  1776] 

Sir  The  24th  Ulto.  I  gave  you  positive  written  orders  to  co[llect] 
all  the  Men  of  your  Regiment  together.  Leave  a  Comp  [any]  at  each 
of  the  Forts  or  posts,  &  march  with  the  remainder  to  [meet]  me  at 
the  Allatamaha,  that  I  might  fix  the  necessary  posts  myself  around 
the  province  &  above  all  to  keep  Continual  Skouts  fro[m]  one  Sta¬ 
tion  to  the  other  &  order  the  Commanding  Officer  at  each  pla[ce] 
to  inform  me  immediately  of  any  thing  extraordinary  that  occurr[ed]. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  informed  you  by  Express  that  I  had  in¬ 
telligence  some  Indians  were  come  over  the  Allatamaha,  &  were 
burning  &  destroying  all  before  them,  &  desired  you  to  hasten  your 
march  &  meet  me  at  that  River  where  there  was  no  force  to  repel 
them,  &  where  I  w’aited  fourteen  days  in  Expectation.  I  have  since 
visited  the  Several  posts  on  the  Sea  Boards,  &  been  some  time  at 
Head  Quarters,  without  hearing  a  Syllable,  or  receiving  a  Single  Line 
from  you  or  any  of  your  Officers,  altho’  we  have  repeated  Expresses 
from  others  in  your  Quarter  that  the  Indians  have  killed  some  of  your 
people,  &  [illegible]  of  them,  &  in  all  probability  will  be  a  general 
rupture,  that  the  Inhabitants  are  moving  off  &  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation.  those  neglects  Sir,  it  becomes  mv  duty  to  te[ll]  you  are 

unpardonable  &  without  very  good  reasons  given,  must  be - of 

without  due  &  Strict  obedience  to  orders,  &  regular  &  [p]unctual 
Intelligence  from  every  Quarter,  the  safety  of  the  State  is  in  danger, 
which  must  not  be  trifled  with;  if  your  Officers  or  Men  are  disobedi¬ 
ent  send  them  down  under  Arrest,  or  Confinement,  or  have  them 
punnished  according  to  their  demerit  &  our  Articles  where  you  are, 
or  can  do  it.  If  any  of  the  inhabitants  encourage  or  protect  the  Men 
in  their  disobedience  report  them  [to]  me.  I  am  tired  with  repeated 
Complaints  from  the  back  [c]ountr\’  of  our  Light  horse,  being  of 
no  kind  of  Service,  that  they  are  a  great  expence  to  the  Countrv',  & 
instead  of  Guarding  the  Frontier  as  they  ought  are  idling  their  time 
in  the  Settlements,  while  the  Inhabitants  are  continually  Alarmed  & 
obliged  to  do  Militia  duty,  &  threaten  to  leave  the  Province  if  not 
protected;  these  charges  are  a  reproach  upon  the  Service  in  [gener]al 
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&  must  be  remedyed,  &  shall  expect  your  answer  immediately  to 
every  part  of  it. 

1  am  Sir 

P.S.  I  expect  to  hear  of  no  Alarm  or  disturbance  for  the  future 
from  any  person  before  I  have  it  from  you  or  some  of  your  Officers, 
of  which  you  will  give  each  of  them  particular  charge  nor  shall  I 
place  any  dependence  on  any  other  Vague  Accounts. 

Major  Marbury  of  the  Light  Horse  or  any  other  Officer  Command¬ 
ing  at  Hogeechie  Fort  who  is  desired  to  forward  it  after  perusal. 

The  above  was  Inclosed  in  a  Letter  to  Lieut  Colo.  Habersham  at 
Augusta,  &  he  was  desired  to  go  &  see  the  Several  Posts  himself, 
forwarded  by  Parson  Holmes. 

Head  Quarters  Savannah  27th  Nov.  1776 
Dr  Sir  I  wro;e  to  you  yesterday  by  Dr  Holmes  inclosing  [a]  letter 
to  Major  Marbury  which  I  wish  may  be  sen[t]  to  him  as  soon  as 
Possible.  The  Carolina  Hoise  So.  of  Alatamaha  are  uneasy  &  want  to 
Return  home  whfich]  will  leave  that  Exposed  part  of  the  State  en¬ 
tirely  Defenceless  without  he  marches  down  immediately  to  take 
Possession  of  the  Several  posts  fixed  there  with  [his]  Light  horse  as 
he  was  Ordered  &  Also  to  Releive  Our  Ca[pt.]  Chisolm  who 
is  afterwards  to  march  to  Savannah  to  whom  you  will  Please 
to  write  to  that  Purpose  by  the  Major.  &  should  be  very  Glad  as 
[I]  Mention’d  yesterday  that  you  w'ould  g[o  to]  Ogecfhee]  &  Broad 
River  Forts  yourself  see  a  Troop  posted  in  each  of  them  or  more  if 
Necessary  &  Scouts  agreeable  to  mv  order  to  Majr.  Marbury  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Round  the  Settlements  also  enquire  the  Reason  of 
the  Majr  Delay  so  long  the  cause  of  the  Present  disturbance  in  that 
Quarter  &  the  late  Alarm  &  in  short  as  full  &  perfect  an  Account  of 
the  state  of  that  part  of  the  Country’  as  you  can  get.  I  hope  you 
have  by  this  time  Satisfied  Our  Recruites  &  sent  them  off  in  Boats 
&  before  Walker  gets  up. 

1  am  Dr  Sr  Your  Most  Obt.  Servt 
Lachn  McIntosh 


Lieut  Colo.  Habersham 


[Continued] 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  VV.  HAGAN 
Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  I 

Library  shelves  fairly  bulge  with  material  about  the  Civil  War. 
But  only  a  cursory  examination  is  required  to  show  that  the  bulk 
of  this  material  has  to  do  with  the  bigwigs— the  politicians,  the 
generals  and  the  hierarchy  of  lesser  officials.  The  rank  and  file, 
the  men  who  carried  the  muskets,  figure  inconspicuously  in  the 
literature  of  the  conflict.  In  the  great  drama  of  war  as  recorded 
on  the  printed  page  the  common  soldiers  are  hardly  more  than  a 
hazy  backdrop  for  the  doings  of  their  high-ranking  superiors. 

The  obscurity  imposed  on  the  rank  and  file  is  especially  un¬ 
fortunate  because  it  is  only  during  war  that  the  plain  people 
become  articulate  in  a  degree  comparable  to  the  more  privileged 
classes.  In  times  of  peace  the  humbler  folk  tend  to  stay  close  to 
their  homes  and  do  little  writing,  and  the  correspondence  that 
they  do  exchange  is  rarely  preserved  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  Nor  are  their  activities  adequately  recorded  in  newspapers, 
court  proceedings,  and  similar  documents. 

In  war,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  Great  numbers  of 
the  plain  folk  leave  home  and  hence  have  occasion  to  write  letters 
and  keep  diaries.  New  scenes  and  thrilling  experiences  inspire  a 
class  normally  pen-shy  and  reticent  to  fullness  of  expression.  Be¬ 
cause  military  service  is  by  far  the  most  momentous  experience 
of  their  lives  and  something  that  they  will  want  to  review  in 
future  years,  soldiers  and  their  families  cherish  war  correspondence 
above  all  other  t\"pes  of  personal  papers. 

Correspondence  of  Civil  War  soldiers  is  much  more  revealing 
than  that  of  participants  in  later  conflicts.  For  in  modern  war 
censorship  is  an  inhibiting  factor,  and  “V-Mail”  imposes  a  hin¬ 
dering  brevity.  In  the  eighteen  sixties  censorship  was  practically 
non-existent.  Soldiers  wrote  what  they  pleased  about  their  officers, 
military  movements,  and  intimate  personal  affairs.  They  knew 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  comments  coming  under 
the  scrutiny  of  some  curious  captain  or  lieutenant. 

•Professor  Wiley  is  a  well-known  historian,  whose  interests  lie  mainly  In 
the  Confederate  period.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  in  this  field,  prob¬ 
ably  his  best-known  being  The  Life  of  Johnny  Reb.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
History  Department  of  Emory  University. 
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Hence  the  cause  of  history  may  be  well  served  by  the  abun¬ 
dant  publication  of  the  letters  of  the  lowly  men  who  wore  the 
blue  and  gray.  For  less  is  known  about  the  character  and  activities 
of  the  class  which  they  represent  than  any  other  segment  of 
society. 

•  *  •  * 

John  W.  Hagan,  the  writer  of  the  letters  here  published,  was  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  sturdy  yeoman  group  that  consti¬ 
tuted  the  mainstay  of  Southern  society  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Florida,  on  October  lo,  1836.^  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Dayton  Hagan,  was  an  Ohioan,  but  his  father, 
John  Fletcher  Hagan,  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  who  apparently 
farmed  in  Georgia  and  Florida  until  his  death  from  yellow  fever 
in  1853. 

Little  is  known  of  John  W.  Hagan’s  boyhood  other  than  that 
he  attended  country  school  for  a  very  limited  period  in  Florida 
or  Georgia.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  served  for  six  months  as  a 
private  in  Captain  Edward  T.  Kendrick’s  Company  of  Mounted 
Volunteers  in  operations  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida. 
In  1904  he  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  for  this  service.^ 

In  1858  Hagan  married  Amanda  Roberts  and  settled  in  Berrien 
County,  Georgia,  where  he  lived  for  twenty-three  years.  Six 
children  were  bom  to  John  and  Amanda  Hagan  before  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  death  in  1872.  In  1873  *^74  Hagan  married  Mary 

Smith  Giddens  and  to  this  union  one  child  was  bom  in  1875. 

Hagan  enlisted  for  Confederate  service  in  the  fall  of  1861.  On 
October  i,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Third  Sergeant  of  Company 
“D”  (later  Company  “K”),  Twenty-ninth  Georgia  Volunteer 
Infantry.^  Until  the  spring  of  1863,  his  duty  consisted  largely  of 
coastal  defense  in  the  environs  of  Savannah  with  a  brief  inter¬ 
lude  late  in  1862  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  In  April,  1863, 
Hagan’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  Charleston,  but  the  stay  in 

1.  This  sketch  of  Hagan’s  life  is  based  mainly  on  autobiographical  ma¬ 
terial  furnished  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Dan  McPhaul  of  Sparks.  Georgia,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Hagan,  and  on  an  obituary  from  the  Valdosta  Times,  May  21,  1918. 

2.  Photostats  of  Indian  Wars  Pension  Certificate  number  6368,  dated 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  Jan.  15,  1904,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Dan  McPhaul. 

3.  Record  of  Hagan’s  service  furnished  by  Confederate  Pension  and  Re¬ 
cord  Department,  State  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  and  the  Adjutant  General,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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South  Carolina  proved  a  short  one  as  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thir¬ 
tieth  Georgia  Regiments  were  rushed  to  Mississippi  by  rail  early 
in  May.  As  they  approached  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  May  15,  they 
learned  that  the  capital  had  fallen  the  day  before  and  the  Georgia 
troops  were  turned  back  to  Forrest  Station  to  await  developments.^ 

Hagan  and  his  comrades  in  the  Twenty-ninth  seem  to  have 
received  their  baptism  of  fire  in  the  fighting  that  took  place  around 
Jackson  shortly  after  the  fall  of  V’^icksburg.  On  July  13,  a  can¬ 
non  ball  decapitated  an  officer  standing  near  Hagan,  scattering 
skull  and  brains  “in  every  derectsion.”  The  men  were  “turablely 
Shocked,  but  all  acted  the  part  of  a  Soldier.”® 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  Twenty-ninth  Georgia  participated 
in  the  battles  around*  Chattanooga,  but  Hagan  apparently  was 
not  in  these  fights.  The  day  following  Chickamauga  he  was 
stricken  with  an  intestinal  disorder,  called  “cramp  colic”  by  him, 
which  sent  him  to  Cannon  Hospital  in  LaGrange,  Georgia,  and 
kept  him  there  until  the  early  part  of  1864.  His  hospital  sojourn 
was  brightened  in  November,  1863,  by  a  visit  from  Amanda  and 
her  father,  who  if  they  followed  Hagan’s  advice  travelled  by  train 
through  Savannah,  Macon  and  Atlanta,  bringing  from  the  Cat 
Creek  community  clothing,  honey,  butter,  and  other  scarce  ar¬ 
ticles  desired  by  the  patient.®  After  the  return  home,  Amanda  sent 
her  husband  a  box  containing  a  pair  of  shoes  that  the  recipient 
reported  “do  wear  delightful”;  a  bottle,  the  contents  of  which 
were  unidentified  but  which  afforded  great  satisfaction;  and  sweet 
potatoes,  sausages  and  pork  that  were  “allso  very  nise.”’ 

By  mid-February,  1864,  Hagan,  now  a  first  sergeant,  was  back 
with  his  regiment.®  His  unit  was  in  reserve  during  the  first  battles  of 
the  Georgia  campaign,  but  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  of 
June  and  July,  and  part  of  the  time  was  in  command  of  his 
company. 

One  of  his  periods  of  command  was  during  the  sharp  fighting 
of  June  19-20,  near  Kennesaw  Mountain.  J.  D.  Knight,  the  Cap- 

4.  The  service  record  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Georgia  Regiment  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  War  of  Rebellion:  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  (Washington,  1880-1901),  series  I,  vols.  14,  18,  24,  30,  32,  38. 

5.  Hagan  to  his  wife,  July  15,  1863. 

6.  Hagan  to  Amanda,  Oct.  29,  1863. 

7.  Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1864. 

8.  Furlough  of  Private  William  Wheeler,  dated  Feb.  17,  1864,  and  signed 
by  Hagan  as  “Ist  Sergt.  Comdg  Co.  “K,"  29th  Ga.  Regiment,  filed  with  Hagan 
letters. 
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tain  of  Company  “K,”  being  temporarily  called  to  lead  the  regi¬ 
ment,  turned  the  company  over  to  a  lieutenant.  But  the  lieutenant 
declared  himself  indisposed  and  the  leadership  devolved  on  Ser¬ 
geant  Hagan,  who  seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  responsibility  with 
pride  and  competence.  On  June  21,  he  wrote  Amanda:  “Lieut 
Tomlinson  stays  along  but  pretends  to  be  so  sick  he  can  not  go  in 
a  fight  but  so  long  as  I  Keepe  the  right  side  up  Co.  ‘K’  will  be 
all  right.” 

Hagan  obviously  was  thrilled  by  combat,  and  the  letters  he 
wrote  during  the  fighting  before  Atlanta  are  the  most  vivid  of 
all  his  correspondence.  Commanding  the  company  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  taking  part  in  the  shooting.  “I  do  not  Know  as  I  have 
Killed  a  Yankee,”  he  wrote  on  June  21,  1864,  “but  I  have  been 
shooting  among  them.  ...  I  have  ben  hit  twice  but  it  was  with 
Spent  Balls  &  did  not  hurt  me  much.” 

His  luck  faltered  on  July  22  during  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  Amanda  must  have  suffered  agonies  of 
resentatives  for  two  terms  (1886-87,  1890-91)  and  beginning  in 
suspense,  for  one  comrade  reported  that  he  had  seen  Hagan  shot 
down  and  a  Savannah  paper  was  said  to  have  included  him  in  a 
list  of  the  dead.  But  on  July  28  Hagan  wrote  his  wife  from  Nash¬ 
ville  that  he  was  on  his  way  North  to  prison  and  in  good  health. 
He  spent  most  of  the  next  seven  months  at  Camp  Chase  in  Ohio 
and  was  apparently  exchanged  at  City  Point,  Virginia,  a  month 
before  Lee’s  surrender.® 

After  release  from  military  service  Hagan  returned  to  Berrien 
County  where  he  lived  until  1881.  He  then  moved  to  Lowndes 
County  where  he  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  and  was  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  He  changed  his  residence  to  Valdosta  in  1896  and 
entered  the  livestock  business  in  partnership  with  Jessie  Carter. 
He  represented  Lowndes  County  in  the  Georgia  House  of  Rep- 
1904  was  for  four  terms  a  member  of  the  Lowndes  County  Board 
of  Commissioners,  during  two  of  which  he  served  as  chairman. 
He  died  in  Valdosta  on  May  17,  1918,  at  eighty-one  and  was 
buried  at  Union  Church  Cemetery  (then  called  Burnt  Church) 
near  Lakeland,  Georgia. 

9.  Information  furnished  by  the  Adjutant  General.  Department  of  the 
Army,  shows  that  he  was  received  for  exchange  at  City  Point,  Virginia,  be¬ 
tween  March  10  and  March  12,  1865. 
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Hagan’s  war  letters  reveal  much  of  the  man.  He  had  a  buoyant 
temperament,  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  was  respected  by  his 
associates-in-arms.  He  was  not  a  church  member,  and  his  corre¬ 
spondence  reveals  little  interest  in  religion.  But  he  appears  to  have 
adhered  to  high  standards  of  morality  and  was  disgusted  by  the 
pillage  and  destruction  in  which  some  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
engaged. 

He  was  amazingly  cheerful  in  adversity,  uttering  no  complaint 
when  rations  were  short  and  his  meager  pay  a  year  in  arrears. 
Even  his  prison  letters  are  free  of  the  depressive  note  which  marks 
so  much  of  this  type  of  correspondence.  He  was  hopeful  of  Con¬ 
federate  victory  to  the  end  of  his  fighting  days,  though  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  removal  of  his  beloved  commander,  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  before  Atlanta  was  “dampening”  to  his  spirit. 

Many  of  his  letters  were  written  in  pencil  and  under  difficult 
circumstances.  Once  he  wrote  “you  must  excuse  this  scribbled 
up  letter  for  my  knees  is  my  writing  desk.”  On  another  occasion, 
while  the  Yanks  were  pressing  close,  he  stated:  “I  must  close  for 
the  shells  is  bursting  too  near  me.”  He  sometimes  had  to  send  his 
missives  postage  collect  owing  to  lack  of  money  or  stamps,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  service  the  inferior  quality  of  his 
stationery  reflected  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy. 

Difficult  writing  conditions,  poor  paper,  and  defective  spell¬ 
ing  made  the  deciphering  of  some  of  his  letters  extremely  difficult, 
and  in  a  few  instances  an  infra-red  light  had  to  be  used  to  bring 
out  faded  portions.  But  these  obstacles  only  made  more  interesting 
the  task  of  recovering  the  experience  of  this  plain  but  honorable 
soldier  and  citizen.  He  and  his  kind  were  the  backbone  of  the 
Confederacy  and  their  conduct  in  crisis  was  such  as  to  inspire 
just  pride  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants. 

The  letters  have  been  reproduced  just  as  they  were  written  save 
for  the  addition  of  an  occasional  comma  or  period  when  this 
seemed  essential  to  clear  understanding. 

•  •  •  • 

The  forty-three  letters  of  Hagan  here  reproduced  are  appar¬ 
ently  all  that  were  preserved  of  his  war  correspondence.  Most  of 
thm  are  addressed  to  Amanda  Hagan,  but  some  were  to  her  father, 
Reuben  Roberts,  with  whom  she  apparently  resided  during  her 
husband’s  absence.  Still  others  were  to  Amanda’s  brothers,  two  of 
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whom,  James  and  Ezekiel  Roberts  (the  latter  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  E.  W.  in  the  letters),  served  in  Hagan’s  regiment 
and  were  often  mentioned  in  his  correspondence.  Some  of  the 
letters  written  by  Amanda’s  brothers  while  in  service  were  made 
available  to  me  and  helped  in  tracing  Hagan’s  career,  but  limita¬ 
tions  of  space  prevented  their  inclusion  in  this  publication. 

The  letters  w^ere  first  called  to  my  attention  by  the  Reverend 
E.  L.  Baskin  of  Calhoun,  Georgia,  a  kinsman  of  Hagan.  The 
originals  were  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mrs.  Dan 
McPhaul,  a  granddaughter  of  Hagan,  to  whom  1  am  indebted 
for  indispensable  help  in  preparing  the  biographical  sketch  and 
identifying  persons  mentioned  in  the  correspondence. 

Martin  L.  Abbott,  formerly  a  graduate  fellow  at  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  and  now  associate  professor  of  history  at  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  invaluable  aid  in  searching  muster  rolls  and  other 
official  papers  for  records  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Sapalo  Island  Ga.  Oct.  1 1 ,  6 1 

My  Dear  Amanda  I  have  imbraced  the  present  oppertunitv  of 
writing  you  a  Short  letter  which  leaves  mv’  Self  and  all  the  company 
in  good  health  with  a  few  exceptsions  We  landed  in  Savannah  on 
moundav  night  at  80clk  and  taken  the  Steamer  on  tuesdav  eavening  for 
our  place  of  encampment  which  is  Sapolo  Island  we  landed  on 
Sapolo  on  Wednesday  morning  &  the  Same  eavening  Capt  L.  J. 
Knight’s’"  compay  was  removed  to  Sapolo  all  so  and  I  found  Ezeakle 
&  James”  in  good  health  &  in  good  Spearet  there  is  four  companies 
Stasioned  hear  now  the  Thomasville  guards  &  the  Oclocknee  [Och- 
lochnee]  light  infantry  &  Capt  Knights  company  and  the  company 
I  came  with  the  health  of  the  men  on  this  Island  is  verry  good  and 
as  to  the  reports  which  was  going  the  roundes  in  Lowndes  in  regard 
to  yellow  feavor  that  is  all  faulce  Some  of  the  men  of  Black  beard 
did  not  take  care  of  them  Selves  &  bv’  exposure  and  exerting  too 
mutch  they  became  bilious  &  I  was  realv  Surprised  when  1  found 

10.  Levi  J.  Knight  was  appointed  captain  of  Co.  “C,”  29th  Ga.  Regt.  on 
Aug.  1,  1861.  He  was  elected  major  Oct.  22,  1861,  and  resigned  May  10,  1862. 
This  information  is  from  regimental  records  in  the  Department  of  Confed¬ 
erate  Pensions  and  Records,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta.  Except  when  otherwise 
indicated,  all  identifying  information  on  military  personnel  given  in  subse¬ 
quent  references  is  from  this  source. 

11.  Ezekiel  W.  Roberts  and  James  S.  Roberts,  brothers  of  Amanda,  were 
privates  in  Co.  “C,”  29th  Ga.  Regt.  All  companies  referred  to  in  subsequent 
notes  are  of  the  29th  Ga.  Regt.  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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all  the  Boys  in  So  fine  health  as  to  James,  Ezeakle  &  Stephen^- 
you  would  hardly  know  them  ther  is  but  four  or  five  on  Sick  report 
at  this  time  and  nothing  is  the  matter  with  [them]  but  colds  &  risings 
&c  Ezeakle  will  I  think  go  home  on  the  first  Boat  &  he  will  give 
moor  Satisfactsion  in  regard  to  our  fair  than  I  can  by  writing.  We 
have  drew  rashings  but  havent  Elected  any  of  our  offiscers  for  the 
company  yet  we  feel  assured  that  John  C.  Lamb^®  of  mill  town  will 
be  our  Capt  but  we  know  not  who  will  be  our  Lcutenants  all  the 
Boys  was  glad  to  see  us  and  I  think  we  will  get  a  long  as  well  as 
any  Solders  could  expect  Capt  Knights  company  has  not  drew  any 
money  yet  but  is  to  draw  as  Soon  as  the  Capt  gets  abble  to  go  to 
Savannah  he  has  the  Bloody  Piles  and  is  not  able  at  present  to  travel 
We  have  on  this  Island  five  canon  mounted  the  largest  carries  i6o 
lbs  Baul  the  others  are  Smaler  &  we  calculate  to  mount  moor  as  Soon 
as  posable  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  heare  at  present  there  was 
a  block  ade  Came  in  Sight  yesterday  &  we  thought  we  Should  have  a 
fight  the  3  companies  was  marched  to  the  Battery  or  a  detachment 
of  the  three  companies.  The  cannon  was  uncovered  &  loaded  &  nes- 
seiy’  arrangements  was  made  for  a  fight  when  all  at  once  the  Ship 
taken  a  tack  in  a  different  derectsion  we  do  not  now  realy  whether 
it  was  a  blockade  or  an  Inglish  Ship  expected  &  last  night  at  1 1  Oclk 
a  Small  Steamer  Started  out  So  that  in  Case  it  Should  be  an  Inglish 
vessel  they  could  convey  her  in 

Amanda  we  are  not  regulated  yet  &  I  can  not  give  you  a  full 
deatail  but  in  mv  next  letter  I  hope  I  Shall  be  able  to  write  Something 
interresting  Some  of  the  Boyes  are  writing  Some  Singing  Some  fid- 
dleing  Some  dancing  Some  cooking  Some  play  cardes  &  Some  are 
at  work  cleaning  off  our  perade  ground  &  places  to  pitch  our  tents 
cience  I  have  bin  hear  1  have  Seen  Several  of  the  thomas  county 
Boys  2  of  the  old  Allen  Hagans  Boyes  from  Thomas  is  heare  I  feel 
Satisfide  that  we  will  be  healthey  &  fair  as  well  as  we  could  wish  &c 

Amanda  Old  man  Crofford  Seemed  to  be  in  the  nosion  to  buy  my 
land  when  I  Saw  him  at  Nailor.  he  Said  he  would  give  me  $1500  for 
my  place  if  he  traded  with  your  father  providing  I  would  give  him 
two  payments  from  next  January  tel  your  father  to  make  any  trade 
with  Crofford  that  he  thinks  proper,  but  if  he  wants  time  he  must 
pay  interrest  on  the  payments  I  must  close  for  this  time  &  1  hope 
you  wil  write  Soon  fk  I  think  we  had  better  change  our  Post  office 

12.  Stephen  N.  Roberts,  first  cousin  of  Amanda.  James,  and  Ezekiel,  waa 
a  private  in  Co.  “C.” 

13.  John  C.  Lamb  enlisted  as  a  private  on  Aug.  1,  1861.  He  was  elected 
captain  of  Co.  "D,”  (later  Co.  "K”),  in  Oct.,  1861  and  promoted  to  major 
May  10,  1862.  He  was  killed  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  July  13,  1863. 
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to  Nailor^^  because  you  can  Send  evry  Satterdey  or  every  other 
Satterday  &  get  your  mail  Shure  &  where  we  Send  too  at  present 
it  is  insinin  whin  you  get  it  When  you  write  you  must  detect  it 
as  I  detect  you  nothing  moor,  yours  affectsionate  husband  Til 
Death  John  W.  Hagan 
N.  B.  address  your  letters  to 

John  W.  Hagan  N  B  Kiss  Reubin^®  for  me 

Sapalo  Island  Ga  J.  W.  H. 

in  care  Capt  Knight 

Camp  Caustins  Bluff,^®  Geo  June  the  2ed  1862 
Dear  Amanda  I  have  just  Seated  myself  towrite  you  a  short  letter 
which  leaves  me  injoving  tolerable  fair  health  &  hope  you  &  family  are 
enjoying  the  Same.  I  havent  anything  of  enterest  towrite  times  are  dul 
in  camp  &  likely  to  remain  dul  in  this  Section,  we  have  Jest  receavd 
a  despatch  from  \'a  which  gives  Some  very  enteresting  accounts 
of  the  fighting  going  on  in  Va.  Stone  Wall  Jackson  has  70000  men  & 
is  doing  Some  of  the  right  Sort  of  fighting,  we  expect  to  receaye 
the  correct  accounts  Soon.  Our  cause  depends  upon  the  conduct  of 
our  troops  now  in  actsion  &  if  we  are  luckey  in  and  near  Corinth  & 
near  Richmond  &  repulce  the  enimey  &  succeed  in  driving  them 
from  every  posision  in  the  vacinity  of  where  they  are  now  fighting 
it  w  ill  throw  the  fedearls  in  a  panick  &  bring  a  gloom  over  the  north¬ 
ern  forces.  Stone  Wall  Jackson  has  fought  the  federals  near  Corinth 
&  is  Still  fighting  them  he  has  drove  them  from  the  posision  &  is 
encamped  on  the  Yankeys  camp  ground.  Jackson  has  Seventy  thousand 
men  and  the  Strength  of  his  entagenest  is  at  present  unknown.  We 
beleave  ther  will  be  agrate  change  brought  about  in  a  few  weekS  &c. 
Thomas  is  well  and  appears  wxll  Satisfide.  I  havent  Seen  James  & 
Ezeakle  in  Some  time  but  heard  from  this  last  night  they  are  in  good 
health.  I  Saw  Shearards  Wife  when  She  was  in  Savannah  last  &  I 
reckon  I  dashed  her  conciderable  Shearard  left  camp  in  the  morning 
&  I  wanted  to  Send  you  Some  money  by  him,  &  w  hen  I  got  to  Sa¬ 
vannah  I  could  not  find  him.^^  So  1  went  to  the  marshall  house  wheare 
She  was  staying  &  enquired  for  her  roome  &  in  I  w'ent.  She  first 
appeared  dashed  at  my  Suden  approach  but  Soon  become  reckon- 
ciled.  I  remained  the  [re]  Some  half  hour  and  I  did  not  get  to  See 
Shcard  any  more  So  I  give  Kizeah  75  Dollers  &  told  her  to  give  it  to 

14.  Naylor,  Lowndes  County,  Georgia. 

15.  Reuben  Columbus  Hagan,  son  of  Amanda  and  John,  born  May  21,  1861, 
died  Nov.  15,  1920. 

16.  This  should  be  Carston’s  Bluff. 

17.  Sherard  was  S.  E.  Roberts,  Amanda’s  brother.  His  wife  was  Kizeah 
Roberts. 
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YOU  &  to  let  YOU  to  Keep  it  for  your  own  use  &  if  you  Should  come 
down  in  JuIy  &  I  Should  accidentlcY  be  ordered  off  you  will  be  able 
to  act  on  your  own  hook  you  must  excuse  my  Short  letter  I  will 
write  again  Soon,  nothing  more.  Tom^*  Sends  his  love  to  you  &  his 
father  &  mother  Yours  affectsionately  Til  Death  J.  W.  H. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Hagan 
Valdosta 
Geo 

P.  S.  Give  my  respects  to  your  Uncle  Brvant  J.  Reoberts'®  Tel 
him  I  Saw  John  &  James  &  George  Reoberts.-"  they  was  all  in  good 
health  but  not  Satisfide  John  is  verv'  much  dissatisfide.  Tel  him  I 
would  like  to  heare  how  his  little  cob  corn  is  doing  allso  letter  me 
know  if  Capt  Martin  has  paid  his  cotoe  [quota?]  of  the  precans 
[pecans?]  for  introductsion 
Write  Soon  Yours  Trulv’  J.  W.  H. 

Savannah  Georgia  JuIy  the  27th  1862 

Mr.  S.  E.  Roberts 

Dear  Brother  your  favor  without  date  hasent  yet  bin  recevid  neather 
have  we  receved  the  barrel  of  water  mellons  you  promiced  to  Send 
us.  I  think  you  &  Amanda  have  Shurelv  forgotten  us.  we  have  bin 
looking  for  the  barrell  or  box  of  mellons  for  8  or  10  davs  &  we  have 
decided  you  had  forgotten  us  or  elce  the  mellons  must  have  bin 
Scearce.  Thease  lines  leaves  Thomas  &  I  enjoving  good  health  I 
hope  YOU  &  familv  are  enjoving  the  Same  blessing.  I  heard  from  James 
&  Ezeakle  this  morning  thev  are  not  well  they  have  taken  the  feaver. 
I  havent  Seen  them  but  I  understand  thev  are  both  Sick.  1  donot  be- 
leave  thev'  are  ver\'  Sick,  thev  havent  bin  confind  to  bed.  the  com- 
panv  is  verv  Sicklv  &  dose  not  Seem  to  improve,  the  health  of  the 
troops  at  this  post  is  verv  bad  we  have  had  3  deaths  in  24  hours  & 
others  expecting  to  die  evrv  dav  William  Simians  &  John  Herndon^^ 
of  our  companv  is  geting  well  we  haven’t  anv  dangerous  cases  at 
present  our  Sick  list  is  diminishing  a  little,  whil  others  are  encreasing. 
we  havent  anv  newes  of  much  enterest  to  write  times  are  growing 
dul  &  we  are  all  gitting  in  low  Spirits,  we  are  doing  Picket  duty  vet 
on  Whit  Marsh  &  are  keeping  up  a  Pickit  at  Capers  Batterv’^  which 
makes  our  dutv  ver\'  hard  we  furnish  10  &  ii  men  every  day  exclu- 


18.  Thomas  Roberts,  Amanda’s  brother,  private  In  Co.  “E.” 

19.  Bryant  J.  Roberts  was  Amanda’s  uncle. 

20.  John  J.  Roberts  was  the  son  of  Bryant  Roberts,  hence  Amanda’s  cousin. 
James  was  Amanda’s  brother  and  George  apparently  her  cousin. 

21.  William  S.  Sirmans  and  John  Herndon  were  privates  in  Co.  “K.”  The 
former  was  captured  with  Hagan  at  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  and  imprisoned 
at  Camp  Chase.  The  latter  was  killed  at  Chlckamauga,  Sept.  19,  1863. 
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sive  of  the  extry  dutymen  &  we  have  no  hopes  of  geting  furloughs. 
Gen.  Merser  has  ishued  an  order  holding  all  the  nonconscrips  in  sirvice 
90  days  after  the  experasion  of  there  12  months  tirm,  which  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  grateal  of  dissatisfactsin  among  the  nonconscripts.  Old  B.  H. 
Tahume  fTatume?]  has  entered  a  Suit  against  Gen.  Merser^'-  for  hold¬ 
ing  him  in  sirvice  contrary  to  Law  &  the  case  came  off  yesterday  & 
the  Gen.  informed  him  that  he  had  begun  with  [the]  Roung  man. 
he  told  him  he  Should  have  [b]  lamed  Col.  Young-^  as  he  was  the  man 
that  would  not  discharge  him.  So  Tahume  has  withdrawn  the  Suit 
&  is  going  to  begin  the  Suit  with  Col.  Young  &  Young  will  hav'e  to 
enter  Suit  against  Merser.  Old  Bart  is  detirmned.  he  has  taken  about 
300  cases  around  Savannah  to  clear  500  Dollers  each,  it  is  the  oppinion 
of  Young  &  all  the  prominent  men  that  Bart  will  be  Shure  to  force 
the  Gen.  to  revoke  the  order,  if  he  Succeds  it  will  rais  old  Bart 
in  the  estamasin  of  all  the  nonconscripts,  the  examinasin  of  offercers 
has  come  off  but  we  can  not  hear  how  they  came  out.  they  do  not 
know  yet  them  selves  what  will  be  done  with  them.  I  am  told  that 
Barzilla  Knight^^  could  not  answer  any  Question  of  any  importance 
which  he  acknowledges,  is  the  fact.  \V.  E.  Baxter--^  was  abcent  on 
furlough  &  has  not  returned  yet  &  escaped  the  examanasion.  I  fear  its 
all  a  humbug  Jest  to  keepe  a  few  fops  in  imployment  j.  D.  K.^®  says 
he  dose  not  beleav  they  are  hardley  calculated  to  examan  a  man  that 
is  any  thing  like  drilled,  from  what  I  have  heard  I  do  not  beleav  any 
offercer  will  be  turned  out  if  he  can  Sholder  armes.  Shearard  You 
must  Send  us  a  few  mellons  in  a  barrell  or  box  &  derect  it  in  care 
of  J.  D.  Knight  &  when  you  start  them  start  them  at  the  first  or  middle 
of  the  weeke  &  not  the  last  our  wagons  are  going  to  the  Gulf  Depot 
every  day  &  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  geting  any  thing  that  is 
sent  &  You  must  write  to  us  &  let  us  know  how  times  are  going  on 
in  the  naberhood.  &  not  forget  us  because  you  are  at  home  enjoying 
the  luxursies  of  life.  Thomas  often  Speaks  of  those  Streaked  Alellons 
&  those  red  pres  peaches  &c.  We  have  not  drew  money  yet  but  expect 
to  draw  in  a  few  days,  if  you  come  to  Savanah  with  Stock  you  must 

22.  Brig.  Gen.  H.  W.  Mercer,  at  this  time  commander  of  the  Second  Bri¬ 
gade,  District  of  Georgia,  to  which  brigade  the  29th  Ga.  Regt.  belonged.  Ta- 
hume’s  name,  or  none  approximating  it,  could  be  found  on  the  muster  rolls. 

23.  Col.  William  J.  Young  was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  29th  Ga. 
Regt. 

24.  Barzilla  Knight,  corporal  of  Co.  “D,”  had  been  recently  elected  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  and  other  officers  were  at  this  time  being  examined  for  fitness 
to  discharge  their  commissioned  duties.  Knight  was  killed  at  Chickamauga, 
Sept.  19,  1863. 

25.  Wiley  E.  Baxter,  a  sergeant  of  Co.  “D,”  was  also  a  recently  elected 
lieutenant.  He  was  killed  during  the  siege  of  Atlanta. 

26.  Jonathan  D.  Knight,  captain  of  Co.  "D.”  He  was  captured  in  the  Battle 
of  Atlanta  and  imprisoned  at  Ft.  Delaware. 
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come  out  &  See  us  we  now  beleave  we  are  stasined  for  the  Season. 
We  think  from  what  we  can  hear  that  the  Skye  is  brighting  in  the 
west,  the  long  &  costley  inactsion  of  our  armies  in  that  quarter  Seems 
ended  at  last,  &  the  vigor  &  bravery  of  a  Single  dashing  leader  has  all 
ready  achieved  results  at  the  recitle  of  which  Kentucky  is  convulced 
&  Cincinnati  trembles,  the  galant  Morgan-’  has  crossed  the  Ohio  & 
upon  the  Soil  of  the  enimev  has  strick  the  first  blow  of  aggressive 
campaign,  it  is  not  to  be  Supposed  that  the  Small  band  of  rangers  who 
have  thus  clove  their  pathway  through  Kentucky  &  penatrated  the 
borders  of  Indianna  will  be  able,  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
forces  that  will  soon  be  marshelled  against  them,  to  hold  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  lenght  [length]  of  time  the  posision  they  have  won.  Yet 
the  rapidity^  and  boldness  of  there  advance  affords  the  gratifying 
conSumptsion  that  the  army  of  Bragg-*^  is  in  mosion  to  support  there 
brillriant  raid,  and  to  Secure  the  fruits  of  there  triumphs.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  intensive  opperasion  in  Kentucky  at  this  Junctsion  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  results  of  far  more  importance  to  our  cans  than  the  en- 
trinsic  value  of  the  terratory  we  may  regain  The  Panic  which  over 
spread  the  north  when  McClellan  was  beatten  back  from  Richmond 
will  be  revived  and  engreased  [increased].  The  United  States  Securities 
will  be  more  marked  than  ever.  A  sudden  check  will  be  given  to  the 
concentrasion  of  reinforcements  towards  McClellans  army,  and  the 
north  west  will  grow  Weary  of  sending  him  recmits  from  his  own 
imperrilled  homes  to  battle  for  the  Yankees  in  the  east,  in  the  main 
[mean]  time  we  trust  that  the  movement  in  Kentucky  will  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  spedv  advance  of  Stonewall  Jackson  into  Pencil- 
vainy  [Pennsylvania]  and  that  ere  many  weeks  Sped  [by]  the  desalat- 
ing  tracks  of  our  armies  beyond  the  border  will  have  taught  the  north 
something  of  the  horrors  which  the  war  has  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  we  beleave  there  will  be  a  nother  grate  contest 
in  Va  soon  and  if  the  Confederats  are  successful  we  beleave  the  war 
will  cease  this  fall.  God  speede  the  hour  when  peace  shall  be  restored 
to  our  bereaved  people,  who  asks  for  nothing  but  eaqual  Rights  1 
must  close  please  give  my  Respects  to  your  Father  &  family.  Thom¬ 
as  sends  his  respects  to  all.  nothing  more  I  remain  as  ever  yours  Re¬ 
spectfully 

J.  W.  Hagan 

Savannah  Ga  Aug  8th  1862 

My  Dear  Wife  Your  favor  of  the  3rd  inst  is  at  hand  which  found 

27.  Maj.  Gen.  John  Hunt  Morgan  who  made  a  raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio 
in  July,  1863, 

28.  The  Army  of  Tennessee,  commanded  at  this  time  by  General  Braxton 
Bragg. 
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me  enjoying  good  health  except  cold  &  coff.  Thomas  has  the  feaver 
yet  but  light  he  is  looks  very  feable.  James  &  Ezeakle  has  the  feaver 
too  but  not  sevearly  as  Some  others.  The  troops  at  this  post  is  very 
Sickley.  Some  companies  has  [no]  more  than  lo  well  men.  L.  j. 
Knights^®  company  1  think  reports  about  5  for  duty  &c.  We  have 
receved  to  barrell  of  corn  &  water  mellons  the  bag  of  grits  was  sent 
to  the  express  office  &  we  havent  got  it  vet.  the  corn  was  very  good 
but  the  mellons  was  spoilt.  Amanda  I  want  vou  to  get  James  Walker 
to  make  me  a  pr.  of  Shoes  I  want  them  well  made  &  the  eve  Seames 
well  lapted  they  must  be  No.  9.  I  want  to  get  them  when  I  come 
home  for  I  Shal  be  with  out  shoes  bv  that  time  1  think  I  Shal  be 
home  in  25  days  from  this  Date  if  not  sooner  I  will  come  Sooner  if  I 
can.  be  Shure  to  have  the  Shoes  ready  for  me  if  you  can  I  must  close, 
give  my  respects  to  your  Father  &  famelv  Nothing  more  I  Remain 
as  vours  Truly 

J.  W.  H. 


To  Mrs.  A.  A.  H. 
Cat  Creeke  Ga 


Savannah  Geo  Nov.  13th  1862 

My  Dear  Amanda  1  have  again  Seated  mvself  to  write  vou  a  Short 
letter  which  leaves  James  &  Thomas  &  mvself  in  fine  health  but 
Ezeakle  Seames  to  be  very  unfortunate  he  is  again  Sick  &  in  the 
Hospital  in  Savannah  he  has  chills  &  feaver  I  have  no  news  to  w  rite 
you  times  are  dul  in  reguard  to  war  news  wt  get  but  little  from 
the  Seat  of  war.  We  are  having  very  cold  w’eather  now  &  I  need  a 
mattres  &  vou  will  obblige  me  bv  sending  me  1  mattres  i  Shirt  i  vest 
&  par  of  Socks,  you  can  rap  the  artickles  in  the  mattrees  &  Send  them 
all  to  gather  &  write  to  me  So  I  may  know  when  to  look  for  them  &c 
you  must  Keepe  your  father  in  rememberance  of  hiring  me  a  hand 
&  I  want  him  also  to  Say  what  he  wil  Sel  his  com  at  &  the  Sacks 
furnished  him  &  let  me  Know  immediately  you  must  let  me  know 
all  a  bout  the  hogs  &  the  veal  [yield]  of  the  cropt  &c  Thomas  Sends 
his  love  to  all  1  must  close  nothing  more  1  remain  as  ever  vours 
aflFectsionatelv 

(John) 

To  Amanda 
at  home 

Savh  Geo  Jan  8th  1863 

My  Dear  Wife  I  have  again  arrived  at  our  old  camp  Young  near 

29.  The  L.  J.  Knight  here  referred  to  was  apparently  Levi  J.  Knight,  Jr., 
originally  a  sergeant  in  Co.  "C.”  He  was  elected  lieutenant  in  Oct.  1861.  and 
promoted  captain  in  May,  1862.  He  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Nashville, 
Dec.  16,  1862,  and  imprisoned  at  Johnson’s  Island. 
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Savh  I  arrived  in  Savh  from  Wilmington  N.  C.  last  night.  I  brought 
Thomas  with  me  he  is  now  in  the  General  Hospital  in  Savh.  Thomas 
is  very  Sick  &  has  bin  for  Some  time,  he  was  not  Satisfide  in  Wil¬ 
mington  all  his  crave  was  to  come  back  So  I  taken  him  &  Started  back 
on  Alonday  night  &  reached  Savh  last  night.  I  think  with  good  at- 
tension  he  will  recover  but  he  is  very  Sick  &c.  as  to  my  Self  I  have 
had  my  arm  lanced  &  it  is  improving  fast,  though  I  Shal  not  be  able 
for  duty  under  lo  days  our  Regiment  is  ordered  back  to  Wilmington 
N.  C.  I  met  them  yesterday  eavening  20  miles  from  Savh  I  Shal 
remain  here  til  I  get  able  To  do  duty  &  then  I  Shal  return  to  the 
Regt.  our  boys  have  lost  all  hopes  of  Ever  coming  back  to  Savh 
but  I  beleave  the  Brigade  will  come  back  in  a  month  if  not  Sooner 
Amanda  I  havent  heard  from  you  cence  I  left  &  I  hope  you  will 
write  to  me  Jest  as  Soon  as  posable.  I  think  I  Shal  be  heare  8  or  10 
days  Shure.  1  heard  from  James  this  morning  he  is  well.  Ezeakle  is 
yet  in  Whitesvill  you  must  not  fail  to  write  to  me  I  came  off  rather 
in  a  hury  from  Wilmington  N.  C.  but  1  recan  it  was  for  the  best  I 
must  close  nothing  more. 

your  affecttionate  Husband 
John 

P.  S.  If  you  want  to  write  to  Tom  [you]  must  detect  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  in  Savh  in  care  of  Dr.  Johnson 

Yours  Truly 
(John) 

Savannah  Geo.  Jan  21st  1863 

Dear  Wife  I  have  again  taken  myseat  towrite  you  a  Short  letter 
which  will  inform  you  that  I  am  again  in  the  General  Hospital  in 
Savh.  our  boys  was  all  sent  to  Wilmington  that  was  able  to  go  & 
J.  iM.  Griffin^”  &  myself  was  lodged  in  the  Hospital.  Our  camp  is 
not  entirely  broken  up  but  I  think  it  w  ill  be.  I  have  lost  all  hopes 
of  our  Regt.  coming  back.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  get  a  furlough 
but  did  not  Succeede.  I  think  1  Shal  remain  here  8  or  10  days  &  then 
I  Shal  Join  mv^  company  if  my  arm  continues  to  mend.  Tom  is  yet 
here  &  is  Stil  mending  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  Join  his  company 
in  3  or  4  weeks.  Amanda  I  have  boxed  up  my  cooking  utencels  and  Sent 
them  to  Naylor  I  also  Sent  Some  bedding  &  clothing  &c  if  you  write 
to  me  you  must  detect  your  letters  as  you  have  before  for  1  do 
not  entend  to  Stay  here  if  I  can  get  off  to  go  out  to  Camp.  Amanda 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  I  have  not  had  but  one  letter  from 
you  cence  I  left  home.  I  have  no  news  towrite.  times  is  very  dul 

30.  John  M.  Griffin  was  a  sergeant  in  Co.  “K." 
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here  now.  Amanda  you  must  not  fail  to  Keep  up  your  little  Saw 
as  I  detected  you  &  be  careful  in  Sawing  the  meat  of  those  two 
hogs  &c  nothing  more  give  my  respects  to  all 
I  remain  as  ever  yours  Truly 

John 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hagan 
Cat  Creek  Geo 

Camp  Young  Geo  March  19th  63 
Dear  Wife  I  again  write  vou  a  Short  letter  which  leaves  me  in 
tolerable  good  health  accept  mv  arm  it  is  very  bad  vet.  I  have  no 
promice  of  its  geting  well  Some  times  it  is  better  and  again  it  is 
worse  So  I  know  not  how'  it  will  tirminate.  the  Doctor  beleaves  the 
bone  is  fractured  &  thinks  I  will  loose  the  us[e]  of  it,  (that  is,  loose 
the  Strenght  of  that  arm.  I  do  no  duty  yet,  but  I  am  allways  at 
Something  if  it  is  onley  playing  marbles  or  Some  other  game  of 
hazard  to  pass  a  way  the  time  &c  I  receevd  your  favor  of  recent 
date  the  contence  of  which  1  was  proud  to  hear  I  am  glad  you  are 
all  geting  well  of  the  measles  for  I  w  as  ver\^  uneasy  a  bout  your  tak¬ 
ing  cold  for  I  Knew'  there  was  but  few'  of  you  that  Knew  how  to 
treat  the  measles.  I  have  no  news  to  write  you  times  are  dul  with 
us  now.  we  have  thought  we  would  hav’e  Some  fun  around  Savannah 
but  the  Yankes  have,  1  thing  [think]  concluded  there  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  take  the  City  of  Savh.  we  are  well  drilled  now  and  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  enemey  at  any  point  and  at  any  time  two  to  one, 
and  Show  them  that  the  Confederate  boyes  are  allways  ripe  and  ready 
for  the  application  of  cold  Steal. 

Amanda  I  havent  bought  your  paint  vet  but  I  will  trj'  to  get  it 
before  Shearard  leaves  for  home  he  is  to  day  on  Smithes  Island, 
while  I  am  Sick  I  can  not  get  a  pass  to  visit  Savannah  and  when  I 
go  I  have  to  run  the  blockade  and  risk  geting  caught  but  1  will  man¬ 
age  to  Slip  the  block  before  S.  E  Roberts  returns  home  &c.  I  Sup¬ 
pose  E.  \V.  Roberts^’  has  got  a  Sick  furlough  at  last.  I  am  glad  he 
got  one  for  it  looked  as  if  he  was  domed  to  die  at  Whitevill  this 
leaves  Thomas  in  tolerable  good  health  and  James  was  in  good  health 
when  1  heard  from  him  last. 

I  heard  a  few  days  ago  that  L.  J.  Knight  was  down  to  Smiths  Island 
again  for  the  purpos  for  trv'ing  to  get  command  of  his  company 
again  but  I  havent  heard  what  progress  he  made.  Capt.  J.  D.  Knight 
is  vet  absent  from  the  company  and  we  are  all  very  anxious  to  see 
him  with  us  again,  he  has  had  a  hard  Spel  of  Sickness  I  know  or  he 
would  have  returned  before  now. 

31.  E.  W.  Roberts  was  Ezekiel  Roberts. 
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March  19th  7  o’clock  P  M 

Shcarard  has  jest  returned  from  Smiths  Island  &  Says  he  is  going 
home  tomorrow  morning  &  he  Says  he  has  tried  to  get  the  paint 
&  failed.  I  will  Send  vou  Some  money  and  I  want  you  to  pay  Thomas 
Griffin  &  Asa  Newsome®^  &  E.  W.  Roberts  and  I  want  my  bacon 
Sold  with  Shearards  &  your  Father  at  73  cents  per  lbs  &  then  1  want 
you  to  pay  William  Roberts  what  I  owe  him  and  I  will  squair  up 
with  Leffller,  myself.  1  will  Send  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  Dollers 
by  S.  E.  Roberts  nothing  more  I  am  as  Ever  yours  Affectionately 

John 


Forest  MISS  May  15  1863 

My  Dear  Wife  I  again  write  you  a  Short  note.  I  wrote  to  you 
on  Wednesday  last  from  McDowells  landing.  I  was  misstaken  in  the 
name  of  the  place  and  called  it  Jackson,  we  left  there  on  Wednesday 
night  &  arrived  at  Meradian  [Meridian]  50  mils  the  Same  night  where 
we  remained  til  thursday  morning  8  A.M.  we  Set  out  for  Jackson 
Miss,  in  full  spead  hearing  the  enimy  was  backing  our  troops,  dis¬ 
tance  95  miles  &  when  arriving  within  5  miles  we  was  met  by  a 
train  informing  us  that  Jackson  was  captured,  we  also  receved  orders 
to  retreat  back  40  or  50  miles,  we  did  so  &  arrived  at  this  place  this 
morning  &  we  are  making  haisty  preperations  to  march  on  Vicks¬ 
burg  which  will  be  100  miles  the  Yankees  has  Surrounded  Vicks¬ 
burg  &  a  haisty  movement  has  to  be  made  or  Vicksburg  is  lost,  a 
part  of  our  brigade  is  cut  off  but  we  do  not  beleave  they  are  cap¬ 
tured.  two  men  Swam  accross  the  river  at  Jackson  &  came  to  us.  they 
Say  Some  of  there  men  was  killed  &  Some  captured  but  didant  know 
how  many,  they  was  cut  off  &  Swam  the  River.  We  calculate  to 
have  hard  marching  &  hard  fighting  to  do  now.  our  chance  is  to 
beat  the  enimy  from  back  from  Vicksburg  &  take  back  the  Vicks¬ 
burg  &  Jackson  R.  R.  So  we  can  carr\'  in  provissions  &  reinforcements 
to  Vicksburg  or  we  have  lost  \"icksburg  &  Jackson  too.  if  we  can 
back  the  yankees  off  from  V’icksburg  we  can  then  take  Jackson  back 
from  the  enimy  Gen.  Pemberton^'*  is  in  Vicksburg  nicely  Surrounded 
Gen.  Joseph  Johnston'’^  &  Gen.  Gist'*''’  is  with  us  &  thinks  by  hard 
marching  &  fighting  Vicksburg  can  yet  be  Saved,  but  my  oppinion 

32.  Thomas  Griffin  and  Asa  Newsome  were  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
Hagans. 

33.  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton,  commanding  general  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  and  around  Vicksburg. 

34.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commanding  general  of  Confederate  forces 
in  the  west,  including  the  armies  of  Pemberton  and  Bragg. 

35.  Brigadier  General  States  Rights  Gist,  brigade  commander.  Walker’s 
division,  Pemberton’s  command. 
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is  be  it  worthless  or  not  is  that  Vicksburg  is  now  lost,  our  forces 
captured  agrate  many  prisoners  &  yesterday  when  they  heard  Jackson 
was  captured  they  shouted  aloud,  we  are  shiping  them  today  to 
Macon  Ga.  there  are  several  hundred  of  them,  they  Say  there 
forces  is  allmost  without  number  &  is  Shure  to  whip  us  but  we  will 
try  to  chance  [change]  there  tune  &c. 

Amanda  I  will  write  as  often  as  I  can  but  I  expect  this  will  be  the 
last  chance  for  sometime  you  can  not  write  til  you  hear  we  are 
stasioned  at  some  place,  we  are  geting  heavy  reinforcements  dayley 
&  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  Stand  our  hand,  unless  they  crowd  us  with 
cavelr)'.  they  [their]  cavelry  is  now  all  over  this  country  in  large 
buddies  &  we  havent  much  cavelry  So  they  have  desidedly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us  I  will  close  &  will  write  again  the  first  chance  1  get, 
Tom  &  I  is  in  fine  health  &  abble  to  act  the  part  of  a  Soldier.  Yours 
affectsionately 

John  W.  Hagan 

Camp  Near  Deconvill  Miss  May  29th  1863 
My  Dear  Wife  I  Seat  myself  this  morning  in  this  benighted  reagon 
to  write  you  a  few  lines.  1  wrote  to  you  from  Vauns  Station  &  as 
I  have  nothing  to  employe  myself  at  I  will  write  you  again  I  know 
you  are  allways  proud  to  hear  from  me  So  I  am  not  affraid  of  worvung 
you  of  reading  my  letters,  as  you  cannot  write  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
write  oftener.  we  are  stationed  6  miles  west  of  \"anus  Station  at 
Deconvill  we  are  now  encamp  awaiting  the  arrival  of  other 
Brigads  &  then  we  may  advance  on  Vickburg  but  that  is  not  for  us 
to  know  every  time  for  sometimes  it  is  not  prudent  in  the  Gen.  com¬ 
manding  to  make  known  his  entensions  but  ishues  stringent  orders 
&  has  them  strickly  obeyed.  Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker  has  bin  pro¬ 
moted  to  Maj.  Gen  &  Col  C.  C.  Wilson  is  acting  Brig.  Gen  in  W.  H. 
T'.  Walkers  place.'*’*  we  have  a  splended  commander  but  some  of 
the  brigades  behaves  badly,  vis  the  north  Carolina  troops  they  have 
bin  caught  in  squads  of  30  stealing  hogs  &  chickens  &  plundering 
houses  &c.  but  the  troops  from  Georgia  have  did  there  State  honer 
by  behaving  honerable  on  every  march  cince  we  left  Georgia  I  am 
truly  Sony’  thoughs  troops  are  with  us  it  is  calculated  to  corrupt 
the  Whole  Brigade,  we  have  had  a  fight  at  vicksburg  but  1  expect 
you  have  had  the  particklers  by  newspapers  before  now.  our  troops 

36.  On  his  promotion  to  Maj.  Gen.,  Walker  was  given  command  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Army  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Col.  C.  C.  Wilson  remained 
in  command  of  Walker’s  old  brigade  through  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  In 
addition  to  the  29th  Ga.,  the  brigade  included  the  25th  and  30th  Ga.  Regts., 
the  Ist  Bn.  of  Ga.  Sharpshooters  and  Martin’s  Ga.  Battery. 
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rcpulceed  the  enimy  with  but  little  confederate  loss  but  the  Federal 
loss  was  grate,  we  are  out  of  the  way  &  get  no  papers  concequantly 
we  never  get  the  particulars  of  the  fight.  You  must  write  to  me  at 
Savannah  in  care  of  Capt  J.  D.  Knight  as  you  usually  did  and  when 
our  band  comes  from  Savannah  they  will  bring  all  the  letters  for 
the  29th  Ga.  vou  detect  your  letters  as  thought  I  was  there  and 
there  they  will  be  forwarded  to  us  by  the  first  oppertunity.  we  can 
not  get  any  letters  detected  to  us  from  there  to  any  place  here  for 
we  are  moving  too  often  to  get  them. 

Amanda  1  am  much  please  with  this  part  of  the  country.  I  had 
much  rather  be  here  than  to  be  in  Savannah  if  1  could  see  you  or 
hear  from  you  occasionallv’;  as  to  the  satisfactsion  I  see  now  here, 
we  are  likely  here  to  do  Sirvice  which  we  never  would  have  done 
if  we  would  have  staved  at  Savannah,  we  do  not  have  thoughts 
[those]  hard  drills  now’  as  we  had  at  Savannah,  when  we  move  it 
is  for  a  perpos  and  not  mearly  for  exercise,  we  have  tolerable  plenty 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  do  only  when  marching.  Col.  VV.  D.  MitchelF^ 
is  in  command  of  the  Regt.  &  Shows  all  the  levity  in  his  power. 
Col.  Voung*^  was  taken  very  Sick  &  obtained  a  furlough  for  30 
days  &  visit  his  home  in  Thomas  County  Ga  Col  C.  C.  Wilson  is 
now’  acting  Brig  Gen  &  is  alhvays  willing  to  show'  as  much  levity 
as  is  in  his  power.  So  w  e  are  geting  along  finely  Amanda  I  have  Some 
news  to  write  you  one  of  our  deserters  was  arrested  yesterdy  & 
brought  to  camp.  E.  J.  Chapman^®  was  taken  at  Canton  City  he  was 
a  member  of  a  cavelry  company  in  Canton  &  arrested  &  brought  to 
camp  by  one  of  the  Sharp  Shooters.  He  Says  he  has  bin  in  Sirv'ice 
in  this  State  5  months  but  we  do  not  know’  what  to  beleave  about 
him  he  also  says  B.  S.  Garrett"*®  was  taken  up  in  this  State  &  Shot 
as  a  Yankee  Spve  if  Such  is  the  case  I  am  Satisfide  with  his  death 
but  1  am  sorry  he  did  not  get  his  deserts  from  the  proper  hands.  I 
do  not  know  w  hat  w  ill  be  done  with  Chapman,  w  e  are  going  to  carr\’ 
him  to  Canton  City  to  day  or  tomorrow’  turn  him  over  to  the  mili- 

37.  William  Dixon  Mitchell  was  elected  captain  of  Co.  "H”  on  Oct.  1,  1861. 
He  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  29th  Ga.  Regt.  on  May  10,  1862  and 
colonel  Jan.  19,  1864.  He  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga  and  captured  at  Nash¬ 
ville  Dec.  15,  1864.  He  spent  six  months  in  prison  at  Johnson’s  Island. 

38.  William  J.  Young,  originally  captain  of  the  Ochlocknee  Light  Infantry, 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  29th  Ga.  Regt.,  May  10,  1862.  He  lost  his  right  arm 
at  Chickamauga  and  resigned  owing  to  disability,  Nov.  10,  1863. 

39.  Elbert  J.  Chapman  was  a  private  in  Co.  “K,”  29th  Ga.  Regt.  Regi¬ 
mental  records  list  him  as  absent  without  leave  from  Dec.  31,  1862  until  May 
30,  1863  when  he  was  delivered  to  his  unit  as  a  deserter.  He  was  sentenced  by 
court-martial  to  be  shot  and  was  executed  on  July  22,  1863. 

40.  Benjamin  S.  Garrett,  also  a  private  in  Co.  “K,”  is  shown  in  regimental 
records  as  “Absent  without  leave,  November-Decemher,  1862.  Killed  in  Flor¬ 
ida.” 
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tary  authority  to  be  delt  with  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
this  leavs  Thomas  &  myself  in  fine  health.  Tom  is  in  the  best  health 
1  ever  Saw  him  he  will  be  transferred  to  our  company  day  after 
to  morrow  &  J.  L.  Robert  from  our  company  to  Stanfords^^  in  lue 
of  Tom.  I  will  close.  I  wrote  for  you  to  Send  me  some  cloaths  but 
cience  we  come  out  here  we  have  had  good  luck  to  get  what  we 
neede.  I  am  now  well  clad  &  in  neede  of  nothing  but  peace  you 
must  give  my  respects  [to]  Uncle  Biy'ant  &  famely  &  Elias  Thomas 
&.  famely  &  Especially  your  father. 

I  am  as  every  yours  affectsionately  til  death 

John  VV.  Hagan 

To  Amanda  N.  B. 

at  Home  Kiss  Ruebe  for  me 

Yazoo  City  Miss  June  4th  1863 

My  Dear  Wife  I  again  write  you  a  few  lines  which  leave  me  in 
fine  health.  I  have  no  news  towrite  you  I  wrote  you  a  few  days 
ago  &  tomorrow  I  will  have  a  chance  of  Sending  a  letter  direct  to 
Savannah  So  I  concluded  I  would  write  again.  We  have  moved  from 
Deconvill  to  Yazoo  City  on  the  Yazoo  River  4  miles  South  of  the 
city.  We  are  all  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  Yankees  we  under¬ 
stand  they  are  returning  to  Yazoo  City  they  was  in  possession  of 
the  City  not  long  cience,  but  the  thoughts  of  Johnstons  army  was 
too  much  for  them,  the  yankee  gunboats  made  an  attempt  to  run 
the  gautlet  again  yesterdy  &  Capt.  Eergensons  light  Batterrv^  sunk 
two  gunboats  our  people  are  doing  all  they  can  to  fortify  the  Yazoo 
River  we  are  about  30  or  40  thousand  strong  &  Gen  Johnstons  has 
called  for  20  thousand  more  &  then  he  thinks  he  can  stand  any  kind 
of  an  army  the  yankees  can  bring.  Amanda  I  \\  rote  you  Thomas 
was  to  be  transfered  Capt.  Stanford  would  not  make  the  swat  [swap] 
So  the  transfer  Stoped  Thomas  is  not  satisfid  but  Says  nothing.  I 
would  have  bin  glad  he  could  have  bin  transferred  but  he  will  never 
be.  Tom  is  in  fine  health  &  good  Spearits.  1  want  you  to  write  to 
me  as  soon  as  you  can  1  will  enclose  an  envelope  1  will  close  give 
me  love  to  all  we  had  a  little  excitement  here  this  evening  we  had 
a  2(X)  Dollar  footraces.  A  Georgian  &  a  South  Carolinian  run  it.  the 
Georgian  beat  the  race  &  tomorrw  we  will  have  a  rassle.  a  Georgian 
&  a  South  Carolinan  is  to  rassle.  I  hop  Georgia  will  win  the  race. 

To  Amanda  Yours  affectsionately 

at  Home  J.  W.  Hagan 

41.  Standford’s  company  was  Co.  “E,”  commanded  by  Capt.  Reuben  Y. 
Standford.  Wounded  and  captured  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7,  1864,  Stand- 
ford  died  at  the  U.  S.  General  Hospital,  Nashville,  Jan.  24,  1865. 
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X^ernon  City  Miss.  June  i8th  1863 


E.  \V.  Roberts 

Dear  Brother  I  this  morning  Seat  myself  in  this  benighted  reagon 
to  write  you  a  few  lines  which  leaves  me  in  fine  health  Thomas  is 
not  well  this  morning  but  I  do  not  beleave  he  is  Sick  much.  E.  W. 
I  havent  anything  of  enterest  to  write  you  we  get  no  papers  con- 
sequantly  we  Know  not  what  is  going  on  only  among  our  Selves, 
we  marched  to  this  place  from  Yazoo  City  distance  25  miles  this  is 
now  the  grand  Junctsion  all  the  troops  are  being  Cencentrated  to 
this  place  &  in  a  few  days  we  will  Set  out  for  V’^icksburg  I  think  we 
will  have  a  warm  time  out  there.  1  am  anxious  for  the  fight  to  come 
off.  I  am  anxious  [to]  leave  this  country  we  [are]  Scearce  of  w'ater  & 
rations.  I  will  close  hoping  to  be  able  to  write  Something  of  enterest 
when  1  write  again,  give  my  respects  to  James  Deloach  &  B.  Brad¬ 
ford  tel  Berry  I  would  be  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  him  nothing  more. 
I  am  as  ever  your  Respectfully 

John  W.  Hagan 


Mr.  E.  W.  Roberts 
Savannah,  Ga. 

P  S 

When  you  write  detect  your  letters  by  way  of  Canton  in  care 
Capt  Knight  29th  Ga.  Regt.  C.  C.  Wilson  Brigade,  W.  H.  T.  Wal¬ 
kers  devission 


Yours  Truly 
John  W.  Hagan 


Camp  in  the  field  Mississippi  July  the  5th  1863 
My  Dear  Wife  I  this  morning  write  you  a  Short  letter  which  leaves 
Thomas  &  myself  in  fine  health.  We  moved  from  Vernon  City  to 
this  place  on  the  2nd.  we  are  25  miles  from  Vicksburg  &  are  near 
the  Yankee  line.  Johnstons  army  are  all  in  this  vicinity  &  are  in 
good  health  &  fine  Spirits,  the  yankees  again  attacted  Vicksburg 
last  Friday  Saterday  &  Sunday  &  come  nearer  geting  in  to  our  w^orks 
than  they  ever  have  before.  &  Gen  Pemberton  Killed  more  than  he 
has  ever  Killed  &  the  yankees  was  forced  to  fall  back  to  there  en¬ 
trenchments  Gen  Pemberton  has  mortalized  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  confederacy  after  he  w’as  accused  of  trying  to  Sell  the  whole 
western  army.  Gen  Kirby  Smith  has  Succeeded  in  crossing  his  army 
over  the  miss  River  &  have  bin  engaged  for  Sevearl  days  in  Shiping 
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Pemberton  provissions  from  the  other  Side  of  the  mississippi  River.^^ 
Gen  Johnston  has  got  his  army  in  splended  order  &  all  the  army  are 
anxious  to  deside  the  grate  pending  conflict  and  if  the  yankees  re¬ 
main  in  there  entrenchments  &  we  have  them  to  rout  from  there 
Strong  positions  when  the  fight  comes  off  it  will  be  the  gratest  battle 
fought  in  modeme  war  fare,  but  Gen  Johnston  is  Stidfast  in  his 
oppinions  &  he  he  dosent  intertaine  a  doubt  but  when  he  brings  his 
army  in  contact  with  the  enimy  that  he  will  bag  and  Kill  the  whole 
army  he  Says  he  dos  not  want  Gen  Grant  &  his  fine  army  as  he 
calls  it  in  a  better  position  than  he  has  them  in  now  they  have  but 
one  chance  now,  and  that  is  for  Gen  Grant  to  move  his  armv  down 
the  Yazoo  or  miss  vallys  to  there  transports,  we  expect  to  move  for¬ 
ward  in  a  few  days  w’e  are  encamped  now  for  the  purposs  of  Geting 
the  armv  in  position  for  a  genearl  movement  &  to  get  a  full  Supply 
of  provissions.  provissions  are  Scearce  in  this  countv  the  govern¬ 
ments  prises  in  there  Supplies  of  bacon  at  50  cents  per  lbs  &  com 
at  2  dollers  per  bushel,  but  when  we  get  bacon  outside  of  that  we 
draw  we  have  to  pay  from  75  cents  to  125  per  lbs  &  some  have  paid 
as  high  as  200  per  lbs  but  we  have  So  far  got  bacon  at  from  75  to 
125  &  we  have  a  supply  on  hand  which  we  think  will  last  us  til  the 
grate  conflict  is  over 

Amanda  vou  said  you  was  uneasy  about  me  and  Knew^  I  was  not 
fairing  well  you  must  not  think  so  for  I  am  fairing  as  w'ell  as  a 
Soldier  could  wish  it  is  true  the  rations  we  draw  is  not  So  plentiful 
nor  So  good  but  I  have  So  far  had  a  chance  of  buying  what  I  wanted 
to  eat.  Capt  J.  D.  [Knight],  Sgt  Griffin  &  mvself  constitutes  our  mes 
&  we  have  money  aplenty  and  are  not  too  Sting\"  &  live  well  So 
long  as  our  money  lasts  we  brought  our  cook  with  us  &  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  vvav'^  of  cooking  So  we  get  along  very  well  I 
think  we  will  return  to  Savannah  in  2  months  or  go  out  in  Tenn 
for  w  e  can  not  live  in  this  countrv'  this  Summer  as  the  water  is  very’ 
Scearce  &  bad  &  provisions  is  also  Scearce  the  [re]  is  no  danger  of 
our  remaining  out  here  during  the  sumer.  &  Some  thinks  we  will  be 
back  in  Savannah  in  a  month  but  I  think  we  wdll  have  to  remain  out 
here  as  long  as  2  months  our  Genrls  are  anxious  to  return  to  Georgia 
&  South  Carolina  &  I  am  perfectly’  willing  to  return  to  Savannah 
I  am  Satisfide  with  what  1  have  seen  of  the  western  country’,  the 
lands  in  this  country^  is  very^  good  &  yvill  make  3  times  as  much  as 
as  our  lands  hut  good  yvater  is  not  here  So  I  yvill  be  Satisfide  to  remain 
in  Georgia  if  I  should  hay  e  the  good  luck  to  go  through  safe.  Amanda 

42.  Hagan  had  not  heard  of  Vickburg’s  surrender  on  July  4,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  wrote  this  optimistic  letter.  He  was  mistaken  about  E.  Kirby  Smith’s 
having  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
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you  must  not  think  there  is  no  use  of  writing  to  me  for  we  get  our 
letters  from  Jackson  twice  a  week  &  if  you  write  to  me  &  detect 
to  Jackson  I  will  get  the  letters  there,  you  must  not  fail  to  write 
often  &  I  will  do  the  Same  I  was  Supprised  to  hear  of  Sister  Har¬ 
riets^'*  being  out  in  Lownds.  I  would  have  bin  proud  to  have  Seen 
her  &  Cosin  Ellen  Clifford.'*'*  I  am  Sorry  you  are  troubled  with  a 
tremor  [?]  in  the  head  you  must  be  careful  &  if  you  can  not  find 
anything  that  will  cure  the  complaint,  you  must  go  to  Doctor  Bruce 
of  Thomasvill  or  got  to  Savannah,  but  Dr  Bruce  is  a  splended  doctor 
&  can  probly  do  as  much  as  anv  Dr  in  Savh  you  must  not  be  affraid 
of  Spending  money  but  get  yourself  cured  as  soon  as  posable  you 
Spoke  of  visiting  Cosin  Ellen.  1  Know  you  would  be  Kindly  treated 
&  will  enjoy  yourself  if  you  visit  her  you  must  not  stay  at  home  & 
live  the  life  of  a  hermit  but  you  must  visit  those  who  you  think  will 
make  you  comfertable.  Tom  has  bin  seting  with  me  he  says  you 
must  Cut  &  eat  a  big  water  mellon  for  him  &  give  Reubin  as  much 
as  he  wants,  he  has  intimated  to  me  in  convisation  that  he  would 
like  to  be  at  home  eating  Aples  &  peaches  Mellons  &c  &  often 
Speak  [of]  Aple  pies  &  Sweeten  Cream  &  chicken  Fickens^’*  but  he 
is  unwilling  for  me  to  let  you  Know  he  is  anxious  to  be  at  home,  he 
has  Jest  said  to  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  is  enjoying  the  finest  health 
he  ever  enjoyed  and  is  doing  well.  Tom  failed  to  get  transfered  to 
our  company  Capt  Stanford  first  promised  to  give  him  a  transfer 
but  when  he  found  he  was  anxious  to  be  transfered  he  refused 
to  transfer  him.  you  must  write  to  Tom  &  (1)  &  detect  to  Jackson 
miss  you  must  give  my  respects  to  your  father  &  to  mr  &  mrs. 
Thomas  &  tel  Mr  Thomas  1  am  proud  to  hear  he  has  such  a  fine 
crop  this  season.  I  would  also  be  proud  to  Shar  with  him  in  the 
water  mellons  mush  mellons  &c  Give  my  respect  to  your  uncle 
Bryant  &  unci  John  More  &  aunt  Nancy  I  must  clos  as  I  have  nothing 
of  enterest  to  write  nothing  more  you  must  Kiss  Reubin  for  Pa  I 
remain  yours  affectsionately 

John  W.  H. 


Mr.  R.  Roberts 


Jackson  Miss  July  15th  1863 


Dear  Father  I  this  evening  write  you  a  Short  letter  as  I  Know 
you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Thomas  [and]  myself,  this  leaves 
each  of  us  in  fine  health,  we  formed  a  line  of  Battle  on  the  9th  after 
retreating  from  the  Big  Black  River  near  Vicksburg.  1  wrote  to  my 


43.  Harriet  Newel  Wilson,  a  half-sister  of  Hagan. 

44.  Ellen  Groover  Clifford,  Hagan’s  first  cousin. 

45.  Hagan  obviously  meant  “chicken  and  the  fixings.' 
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wife  a  few  days  ago  &  I  think  I  wrote  her  we  was  put  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  8th  but  I  was  mistaken  it  was  the  9th  &  after  Vicks¬ 
burg  had  falen  we  was  forced  to  retreat  to  this  place  for  we  was 
in  much  danger  of  our  Supplies  being  cut  off  So  we  retreated  in 
good  order  &  Gen  Grants  army  pirsued  us  closely,  on  the  9th  we 
formed  a  line  of  Battle  &  the  fight  began  but  on  the  9th  the  Skirmish¬ 
ing  was  light  &  far  off  but  on  the  loth  at  8  A.M.  the  Yankees  began 
Shelling  us  &  Killed  &  wounded  a  few  of  our  Brigade  but  none  of 
our  Regiment  the  Shelling  lasted  one  hour  when  our  Skirmishers 
charged  there  Battery  &  they  was  forced  to  carry  it  off  but  the  Skir¬ 
mish  command  til  dark  and  on  the  morning  of  the  iith  at  7  A.M. 
the  Shelling  began  but  only  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter  on  that 
day  we  was  detached  from  the  Brigade  for  the  purpos  of  Supporting 
one  of  our  Batterries  So  1  knew  but  little  about  w  hat  was  done  in  the 
Brigade  but  1  can  say  the  other  Regiments  was  not  in  any  engage¬ 
ment  but  Suffered  from  the  Shelling,  but  the  Skirmishing  continued 
on  the  iith  very  fearce  until  2  O’clock  P.M.  &  then  they  made  a 
charge  on  our  batteries  and  our  forces  charged  them  at  the  same 
time,  Gen  Breckenridges^**  command  made  the  charge  &  killed  a 
grate  maney  &  captured  200  prisoners  &  3  stands  of  colors  but  the 
Skirmishing  continued  til  dark,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  Shell¬ 
ing  open  fed]  at  6  A.m.  &  continued  one  hour,  our  Regt  Suffered 
Some,  we  had.  .  .  .  [one  line  undecipherable]  hard  fighting  during 
the  day  on  the  right  Brg  Gen  Lowrings^'  command  the  Skirmishing 
continued  til  dark,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  Shelling  began 
at  8  A.m.  &  continued  till  1 1  A.m.  our  Regt  Suffered  again  Maj 
John  C.  Lamb  was  Killed  instantly  by  a  round  Ball  he  was  on  the 
right  of  our  company’  &  within  2  feet  of  Capt  Knight  J.  M.  Griffin 
&  myself  when  he  was  Shot  his  head  was  half  shot  off,  his  brains  all 
flew  about  4  feet  &  mostly  fell  in  a  pile,  his  cap  was  not  found  & 
his  skul  flew  in  every  derectsion  our  men  was  turablely  Shocked 
but  all  acted  the  part  of  a  Soldier,  the  Skirmishing  continued  &  we 
had  Some  few  men  wounded  by  Spent  Balls,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  the  Shiling  began  at  8  A.m.  &  continued  til  one  P.m.  but  the 
Shilling  was  slowly,  at  one  P.m.  a  flag  of  truce  was  exchanged  for 
each  Side  to  Berry’  the  dead  &  hostellities  ciested  [ceased]  for  3 
hours  at  4  P.m.  the  Shilling  began  and  continued  allnight,  we  did 
not  suffer  any  on  the  14th.  the  Shilling  has  bin  praty  Steady  cience 
4  P.m.  14th.  this  morning  the  Skirmishing  was  not  So  fearce.  the 

46.  Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Breckenridge,  division  commander,  Army  of  MIS' 
sissippi  and  Ekist  Louisiana. 

47.  W.  W.  Loring,  division  commander.  Army  of  Mississippi  and  East 
Louisiana.  Hagan  is  mistaken  about  Loring’s  rank;  he  was  a  major  general 
at  this  time. 
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^'ankees  Succeeded  this  evening  in  Seting  Some  houses  on  fire  in  the 
City  &c  I  can  not  write  much  of  enterest  as  our  lines  are  near  6 
miles  long  &  we  do  not  Know  what  happens  only  as  we  get  it  from 
flying  despatches,  our  lines  reaches  from  Purl  River  on  one  Side  of 
Jackson  to  P.  R.  on  the  other  Side  of  Jackson,  the  commands  is  as 
follows  Gen  Breckenridges  divission  on  the  extreme  left,  &  Gen 
French-s^'^  divission  on  the  left  center,  &  Gen  Walkers^®  on  the  right 
center,  &  Gen  Lowring  on  the  extream  right,  &  Gen  Johnston  remains 
in  the  center  of  the  whole  command,  we  do  not  Know  what  Gen 
Johnstons  entensions  are  Some  Say  they  think  he  entinds  retreating 
others  say  they  think  Gen  Cirant  is  now  retreating  but  we  are  now 
situated  so  we  Know  but  little.  I  expect  you  know  more  than  we  do 
for  the  papers  gives  a  ful  account  of  the  fight  &c  we  understand  there 
is  some  truble  around  Charlston  S.C.  &  if  such  is  the  case  we  may 
besent  back  as  soon  as  this  truble  is  over,  but  this  is  grate  truble. 
if  w  e  whip  we  will  have  to  leav  here  &  if  the  yankees  whip  we  will 
have  to  leav  for  there  is  not  provissions  to  be  had  for  the  troops  in 
the  country,  we  are  doing  tolerable  well  here  now  but  agrate  many 
complain  but  fighting  men  are  allways  willing  to  Soldier  on  what 
we  get.  our  troops  are  having  tolerable  good  health  now  our  com¬ 
pany  arc  all  in  tolerable  good  health  1  think  we  have  but  3  sick  in 
the  company  &  c. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Amanda  a  few  days  ago  but  1  fear  she  will  not 
get  it  and  in  case  she  doesn’t  get  it  I  want  you  to  tell  her  to  buy  for 
her  own  use  3  or  4  bushels  of  salt.  I  have  heard  that  salt  was  w'orth 
in  V’^aldosta  15.00  per  bushel.  1  think  now’  is  the  time  to  buyc  for 
salt  will  be  as  high  as  ever  in  the  fall.  Salt  in  this  country  cannot 
be  had  hardly  in  this  countr\’  at  anv’  price.  Com  Bacon  &  Flour  is 
very  Scearce  and  high,  private  individuals  can  hardly  buv’  at  anv’ 
price  for  all  the  Supplies  are  prest  by  governmet  agents.  I  must  close 
Tom  sends  his  love  to  you  all  I  hope  I  Shal  hear  from  you  soon  and 
tel  Amanda  to  write  often  for  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  home  often 
Give  my  respects  to  all  and  especially  to  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Nancy 
More.  Nothing  more  I  am  as  ever 

Yours  Respectfully 
John  W.  Hagan 

Camp  in  the  field  near  Forrest  City  Miss 
July  20th  1863 

E.  VV.  Roberts  J.  S.  Roberts 

48.  Maj.  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  division  commander.  Army  of  Mississippi  and 
East  Louisiana. 

49.  Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker. 
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Dear  Brothers  I  have  Jest  received  your  favor  of  the  i6th  favored 
by  James  Oneal,®*^  I  have  bin  wanting  to  write  you  a  letter  some 
days  ago  but  I  tel  you  we  have  bin  imployed  for  the  last  1 1  days, 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  fight  of  Jackson,  but 
I  can  Say  this  much  we  had  to  do  Some  of  the  finest  retreating  that 
ever  have  bin  seen,  but  I  concider  we  did  our  honerable  part,  we 
fought  the  Yankees  8  days  after  having  a  fine  retreat  from  the  Big 
Black  River  near  Vicksburg,  but  I  will  tiy^  to  do  what  I  can  in  that 
way.  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  was  put  in  line  of  battle,  but  we 
was  not  engaged  until  the  loth  only  Skirmishing  Some  distance 
from  Jackson  but  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  Yankees  began 
Shelling  us  about  8  O’clock  A.Al.  &  continued  for  one  hour  but 
when  it  ceast  we  was  not  trubled  any  more  until  the  1 1  th  only  by  the 
yankee  Sharp  Shooters  which  Kept  up  a  fearce  Skirmishing  until 
dark  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  Shelling  began  at  6  A.m  &  con¬ 
tinued  one  hour  but  did  our  Regt  but  little  damedge  but  the  Skir¬ 
mishing  was  fearce  &  one  grand  charge  was  made  by  the  yankees. 
they  attempted  to  break  our  lines  &  a  potion  of  Gen  Breckenridges 
division  met  them  &  Killed  agrate  many  &  captured  two  hundred 
prisoners  &  3  Stands  of  colers.  Col  Williams  Regt.  the  47th  Regt^^ 
mortalized  its  self  in  the  fight  and  after  the  charge  ceased  the  Skir¬ 
mishing  continued  til  night  our  loss  was  small  on  the  12th  whil  that 
of  the  enemey  was  large,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Sheling 
began  at  6  A.m.  and  on  that  day  we  Suffered  conciderable,  but  we 
was  not  immediately  engaged  w  ith  the  enimy  our  Regt  was  detached 
from  the  Brigade  on  the  loth  to  Support  a  Batterry  but  we  was  not 
called  on  as  the  Batterrv'  was  in  every  case  Successful  in  repulcing 
the  enimy  in  every  charge  they  made  &  on  the  13th  we  Joined  our 
Brigade  again  &  we  was  not  to  much  in  danger  as  before,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  the  Sheling  begin  again  at  6  A.m.  and  the  Sheling 
was  heavy  &  lasted  i  V2  hours  and  after  the  Sheling  ceased  the  Skir¬ 
mishing  continued  all  day  &  the  enemv'  charged  our  Batterries  Sevearl 
times  but  was  driven  back  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  they  began 
Sheling  at  6  A.m.  &  lasted  til  1  P.m.  when  there  was  a  flag  of  truce 
exchanged  and  histillities  ceased  for  3  hours  for  each  side  to  burry 
there  dead  after  which  the  Sheling  begain  &  continued  til  dark  & 
there  ceasted  a  little  &  then  continued  Slowly  all  night,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  1 6th  the  yankees  made  no  attemped  to  Shel  us  but  the 
Skirmishing  was  fearce  all  day  &  the  yankees  attemp[t]ed  a  grate 

50.  James  L.  O’Neil,  private  Co.  “K,”  and  a  neighbor  of  Hagan’s.  Soldiers 
returning  from  furlough  frequently  brought  letters  to  comrades  from  their 
home  community. 

51.  This  was  the  47th  Ga.  Regt.,  commanded  by  Col.  G.  W.  M.  Williams. 
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many  times  to  charge  our  batteries  but  our  forces  met  them  &  drove 
them  back,  the  last  charge  was  made  late  in  the  evening  &  the  Regts 
in  front  of  our  Brigade  as  Skirmishers  was  one  of  the  Tennessee  Regts 
&  some  Texas  troops  &  thev  give  wav  &  Col  Alangrams  [Manghaml’’'^ 
of  the  30th  Georgia  was  on  his  way  to  releave  our  Skirmishers  &  tin- 
dered  his  Sirvisscs  to  take  back  the  woods  from  the  cnimy.  permiStion 
was  given  him  &  he  crossed  his  Regt  over  our  Batterry  &  he  made  a 
charge  &  the  vankees  lav  in  ambush  until  our  troops  got  within  a  few 
vds  of  them  &  then  pored  a  vollev  into  our  troops  but  Col  Alangrams 
marchered  his  men  &  presed  forward  &  was  instantly  reinforced  by 
25th  (r|  Regt  &  forced  the  enimv  back  our  loss  was  comparatively 
small  concidering  the  advantage  the  enimv  had  of  us,  after  the  charge 
w  as  over  our  Sharp  Shooters  taken  their  line  again  &  continued  fight¬ 
ing  til  night  &  at  dark  we  was  called  in  to  put  our  Regt  out  as  Skir¬ 
mishers  so  we  marched  on  the  fild  where  we  remained  &  held  our 
line  until  the  hour  of  retreat  came  on.  we  got  orders  to  leave  the  line 
at  1 2  m  &  the  vankees  kept  up  a  firing  as  long  as  we  was  in  front  of 
them  Gen  Johnston  made  a  great  display  in  generalship  in  making 
the  retreat  &  geting  the  army  off  in  good  order  &  at  day  light  the 
whole  army  was  sevearl  miles  this  side  of  the  Pearl  River  &  we  have 
bin  doing  Some  hard  marching  cience  our  line  was  too  long  &  Gen 
Grants  force  was  too  much  for  ours,  our  force  was  about  50,000 
while  that  of  the  enimy  was  supposed  to  be  90,  or  100  thousand  & 
our  line  was  6  miles  long  &  Gen  Breckenridges  division  commanded 
the  extream  left  &  Gen  French’s  division  on  the  left  center  &  Gen 
Walkers  division  on  the  right  center  &  Gen  Lowrini;  on  the  extream 
right  &  Gen  Johnston  remained  in  the  center  &c  I  havent  time  & 
[space]  to  do  justice  in  giving  you  particklars  but  1  think  so  far  I 
have  give  you  a  correct  statemint.  I  w  ill  now  give  you  a  list  of  the 
killed  &  wounded  in  our  Regt.  in  killed  was  Alaj  J.  C.  Lamb  &  Privat 
Thomas  Ross  of  Co.  (E)  wounded  in  Co.  C  R.  [David?  ]  Clay,  Co  D  B. 
Alorris,  J.  C.  Andrews,  Co  (F)  James  AlcCloud,  Co  (I)  R.  Finney  &  G. 
Leanear,  Co  (B)  None  killed  none  wounded  Co  (H)  none  killed 
none  wounded  Co  (k)  Segt  Herndon  slitelv  wounded  &c”^  I  beleav 
I  have  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the  Killed  &  w'ounded  in  our 

52.  Thomas  Woodward  Mangham  entered  the  Confederate  service  in  April, 
1861,  as  an  enlisted  man.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  30th  Ga. 
Regt.,  November,  1861,  promoted  lieutenant  colonel,  Oct.  14,  1862  and  colonel, 
April  2,  1863.  He  was  disabled  and  forced  to  retire  by  a  wound  received  at 
Cbickamauga,  Sept  19.  1863. 

53.  W.  T.  Ross  died  of  his  wounds  on  July  12;  Wm.  T.  Morris  (erron¬ 
eously  listed  as  D.  Morris  by  Hagan)  had  to  have  his  leg  amputated;  J.  C. 
Andrews  died  of  his  wounds  on  July  25;  James  McLeod  died  on  Aug.  30; 
Randall  Phlnnie  was  killed  outright;  and  Gibson  Lanier  recovered  from  his 
wounds  but  lost  an  arm  at  the  Battle  of  Jonesboro  the  next  year. 
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Rcgts  bovs  1  am  in  a  hurry  &  cant  write  much  &  my  chance  of  writ¬ 
ing  is  bad  &  we  are  stil  retreating  but  I  but  I  know  not  where  to. 

1  want  you  to  forward  this  letter  to  mv  wife  as  soon  as  posable  &  I 
will  write  again  when  I  can  Tom  sends  his  love  to  you  &  all  the  boys. 

I  will  close  nothing  more  I  am  as  ever  yours  Truly 

J.  W.  Hagan  & 

T.  J.  Roberts 

Camp  near  Forrest  City  Miss  July  23rd  1863 
My  Dear  Wife  1  this  evening  Seat  myself  in  this  benighted  reagen 
to  write  you  a  Short  letter  which  leaves  Thomas  &  myself  in  fine 
health  &c  1  have  no  news  to  write  cience  our  retreat  from  Jackson. 
We  fought  the  Yankees  8  days  but  was  forced  to  retreat  for  want 
of  more  force  when  we  first  arrived  in  Jackson  after  retreating  from 
big  Black  I  was  confident  we  could  Stand  our  ground  &  give  the 
Fedearls  a  decicnt  whiping  but  the  longer  we  Staved  &  fought  them 
the  more  reinforcements  they  got  &  if  we  had  have  Stayed  &  fought 
a  few  days  longer  I  fear  we  would  have  Suffered  for  our  lines  was 
so  long  we  did  not  have  men  to  fill  the  entrenchments  &  support 
our  batterries.  So  we  retreated  in  good  order  &  we  had  a  trying  time 
when  we  made  the  retreat,  our  Regt  was  left  on  the  field  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  w  hile  the  other  potion  of  our  Brigade  made  there 
escape  the  progic  (project]  was  not  made  known  to  but  few  of  the 
men  &  offercers  of  the  Regt  &  when  we  went  to  leave  the  field  it 
was  suppose  by  the  most  of  the  men  that  we  was  only  changeing 
our  position  &  they  did  not  know  we  was  retreating  until  we  was 
out  of  all  danger,  the  retreat  was  well  conducted  &  we  lost  no  men 
nor  public  property  on  the  retreat  we  are  now  stationed  near  the 
Rail  Road  &  expect  in  a  few'  days  to  be  Shiped  to  Some  place.  Some 
think  we  w  ill  go  to  Tennessee  &  Some  think  we  w  ill  go  to  Charls- 
ton  or  Savannah  but  1  have  but  little  hopes  of  going  to  eather  Savan¬ 
nah  or  ('harlston.  But  I  beleave  w  e  w  ill  go  to  Tennessee  or  to  Mobile, 
the  fact  is  this  army  is  too  Small  to  do  anything  in  this  country  &  I 
think  will  it  w  ill  be  devided  &  some  Sent  to  Savannah  &  Charlston  & 
some  to  Mobile  &  the  rest  will  be  sent  to  Gen  Bragg  in  Tennessee. 
Cien  Johnston  has  given  up  command  to  Gen  Hardee'’^  &  has  gone 
on  to  assist  Gen  Bragg.  We  are  now  waiting  for  transpertation  &  as 
soon  as  transpertasion  can  be  furnished  we  will  leave  for  some  place 
we  cannot  Say  wheat  to  we  have  had  Some  hard  fighting  cience  we 
have  bin  out  hear  but  our  Regt  has  Suffered  the  least  of  any  Regt 

54.  Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Hardee,  commanding  general.  Army  of  Mississippi 
and  East  Louisiana. 
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in  our  Brigade  or  divission.  we  onlv  lost  9  in  killed  &  wounded  while 
other  Regts  lost  3  times  that  nuniher  I  would  give  you  a  ful  account 
<)f  the  fight  &  the  causilties  but  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Janies  &  F.zekiel 
&  give  them  a  list  of  the  Kiled  &  wounded  &  requested  them  to  Send 
the  letter  to  vou.  1  did  not  Know  then  but  we  would  march  on  to 
Some  other  place  whear  I  would  not  have  an  oppertunity  of  writing 

to  V’OU 

1  also  give  them  a  tolerable  fair  account  of  the  fight 

Amanda  I  never  new  how  mean  and  armv  could  do  in  a  country 
I  beleave  our  troops  arc  doing  as  much  harm  in  this  countrv  as  the 
Yankees  \\()uld  do  with  the  exception  of  burning  houses,  but  our 
men  steal  all  the  fruit  Kill  all  the  Hogs  &  burn  all  the  fence  &  cat 
all  the  mutton  corn  thev’  can  camp  in  reach  of.  our  army  have  dc- 
srro\  ed  as  much  as  2(k)  acres  of  corn  in  one  night,  we  carrv’  a  head 
of  us  all  the  cattle  we  find  &  at  night  they  are  turned  into  Some  of 
the  finest  fields  of  corn  I  ever  Saw  &  in  fact  whcarc  this  armv  goes 
the  people  is  ruined.  I  am  disgusted  with  Such  conduct  &  feel  that 
we  will  never  be  Successful  while  our  troops  arc  so  ungrateful.  I 
dread  to  See  our  State  invaded  but  I  hope  this  war  will  cease  soon 
but  vet  1  havent  grounds  to  build  my  hopes  upon  but  I  &  every 
Southern  Soldier  should  be  like  the  rebbil  blume  which  plumed  more 
&  shinned  briter  the  more  it  was  trampled  on  &  I  beleave  this  siantific 
war  fear  [fare]  will  have  to  ceacc  &  we  will  have  to  fight  like  Wash¬ 
ington  did,  but  I  hope  our  people  will  never  be  reduced  to  dcstress 
&  povertv  as  the  people  of  that  dav  was,  but  if  nothing  elce  w  ill  give 
us  our  lil)crtics  I  am  w  illing  for  the  time  to  come.  1  am  trulcv  tverd 
of  this  unholv  w  ar.  Amanda  vou  must  use  vour  own  pleasure  about 
fattening  the  hogs  but  I  think  you  had  better  fatten  all  the  hogs  that 
vou  think  vou  can  make  weight  kk)  lbs  bv  keeping  them  up  until 
Januarv  or  Kebuarv  for  pork  w  ill  bring  a  good  price  &  in  case  our 
potion  of  the  State  is  invaded  that  much  w  ill  be  Saved  &  if  our  troops 
Should  pass  through  there  &  are  as  distructive  of  as  arm\’  is  we  would 
have  nothing  &  if  Such  a  thing  Should  happen  I  want  \-ou  to  turn 
cverv  thing  in  to  money  &  leave  for  Some  other  place,  bur  I  hope 
such  a  thing  w  ill  never  happen  but  if  Charlston  Should  fall  Savannah 
is  Shore  to  fall  &  then  our  countrv  will  be  over  run  bv  troops  this 
countrv  is  now  in  a  glumv  State  but  the  dark  part  of  the  night  is 
allwavs  Jest  before  dav  So  we  mav  be  nearer  peace  than  we  think 
we  had  a  hard  cicn  to  witness  on  the  22”  F.  |.  Chapman  was  Shot  to 
death  bv  scntancc  of  a  cort  martial,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  witness 
but  I  bcleav  he  was  a  fit  Subject  for  an  example  for  he  confessed 
being  guiltv  of  every  thing  that  was  mean  &  if  vou  w  rite  vou  must 
detect  to  Forrest  (atv  &  I  will  write  again  soon.  I  do  not  have  anv 
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evedia  [idea]  of  having  an  oppertunity  of  goine  [going]  home  until 
the  war  is  ended  but  if  times  gets  no  better  than  at  at  [«V]  present  1 
Shal  not  want  to  leave  the  field,  but  if  times  gets  easy  you  know  I 
would  be  proud  to  See  you  &  my  little  boy.  I  have  So  far  bin  verry 
lucky  &  I  hope  I  Shal  continue  Tom  sends  his  love  to  you  all  & 
says  you  must  not  look  for  him  nor  be  uneasev  about  him  for  he 
isnt  for  the  way.  I  must  close  I  must  close  as  I  have  towrite  on  my  knee 
I  remain  as  ever  yours  affectsionately 

John  W.  Hagan 

Cannon  Hospital  Ward  “B” 
Lagrange  Ga  Sept  29th  1863 

My  Dear  Wife  1  this  morning  write  you  a  Short  letter  which  leaves 
me  improving.  I  was  taken  on  the  21st  with  cramp  colic  &  I  got  no 
releaf  for  54  hours  it  So  injured  my  back  and  right  Side  and  hip 
til  I  havent  walked  anv  Since  but  1  can  Set  up  now  and  is  in  but 
ver\’  little  pain  and  I  think  1  will  be  able  to  walk  Soon.  I  Spoke  to 
the  Doctor  this  morning  for  a  furlough  but  he  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  give  me  a  furlough  for  he  Knew  I  aught  to  have  one  but  the  board 
that  met  here  to  give  furloughs  only  was  ordered  to  furlough  wound¬ 
ed  men.  I  Shal  have  to  remain  here  til  I  am  able  for  duty,  you  must 
write  to  me  Immediately  for  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  1  havent 
heard  from  Tom  since  I  left  the  Regt.  I  will  close  write  soon  and 
mail  vour  letter  at  Naylor  or  Valdosta  I  1  [5/V]  will  get  immediately. 
I  will  Send  you  and  envelope  allready  Backed  nothing  more  give 
mv  respects  to  your  Father.  I  am  as  ever  yours  Truly 

John  W.  Hagan 

Cannon  Hospital  Lagrange  Ga  Oct  9th  1863 
My  Dear  Wife  I  have  Jest  received  your  letters  Sent  by  W.  W. 
Knight*'^  and  was  glad  to  hear  from  you.  this  leaves  me  slowly  im¬ 
proving.  I  am  now  able  to  Set  up  and  walk  a  bout  the  house  but  I 
havent  bin  out  of  the  house  Since  the  morning  of  the  21st  Sept  but 
if  I  continue  to  mend  I  will  be  able  to  Stir  about  soon.  1  have  no 
news  to  write  you  as  I  never  hear  from  the  Regt.  I  have  not  heard 
from  the  Regt  Since  I  left  only  by  rumor.  1  receved  a  letter  from 
James  on  the  5th  which  informed  me  of  the  Death  of  Thomas  or  I 
would  not  have  heard  it  until  this  morning  by  your  letter.  1  am  truly 
Sorry  but  we  must  be  consoled  to  Know  he  died  in  a  noble  cause 
bravely  faceing  the  enimey  and  battleing  for  his  country^  &c  W.  W. 

55.  William  W.  Knight,  sergeant,  Co.  “K,"  died  of  chronic  diarrhea,  Dec. 
27,  1863. 
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Knight  mailed  the  letter  you  sent  me  in  Atlanta  and  Said  on  the  back 
of  it  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  Coat  and  Socks  if  he  could.  I 
have  no  hopes  of  geting  a  furlough  as  no  furloughs  are  given  from 
here  only  to  w  ounded  men,  but  I  Shal  be  unable  for  duty  for  a  long 
time  the  weather  is  now  cold  and  I  must  feel  that  I  am  sound  before 
I  Mill  venture  out.  I  am  Sorry  to  hear  your  father  is  Sorry  of  his 
late  Sails  in  his  lands  1  thought  he  had  done  rong.  you  Say  Mr. 
Thomas  is  unMilling  to  give  up  the  place  til  Januarw  1  do  not  see 
M’hv'^  he  should  for  it  Mas  onlv’  a  matter  of  accommodation  that  I  let 
him  live  in  the  houses  and  I  think  it  only  a  matter  of  accomodation 
to  giye  them  up  at  Dec  if  you  and  your  father  Mants  to  move  in.  I 
did  not  dream  of  disposesing  you  of  a  home  when  I  let  him  have  the 
place,  you  can  read  this  letter  to  him  and  ask  him  to  give  up  the 
place  the  first  of  December  as  he  has  no  cotten  to  gather  there  will 
be  nothing  to  make  him  want  to  Stay  there  any  longer  than  Dec. 
for  I  have  declined  Seling  the  place  at  any  price  at  present.  I  am  in 
sirvice  and  you  must  have  a  home,  neather  do  1  entend  renting  it 
out  a  nother  year,  not  that  I  am  dissatisfide  with  Mr  Thomas  for  I 
expect  he  has  done  the  best  he  could  for  me  and  himself  also,  but  I 
want  a  home  for  you  and  we  are  not  envolved  in  debt  which  would 
urge  us  to  sel  for  at  a  low  price  for  a  depreciated  currancy  So  you  can 
Say  to  your  Father  as  he  is  put  to  So  much  trublc  in  buying  lands 
that  he  May  let  mine  remain  unsold  you  may  Say  to  him  for  me  not 
to  Sel  at  anv’  price  and  if  Mr  Thomas  will  give  up  the  place  to  you 
the  first  of  Dec  which  I  think  he  will  you  can  Say  to  your  father 
that  he  can  make  that  his  home  with  you  until  he  can  improve  lands 
if  he  wishes  to  buv'  unimproved  lands  for  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
live  at  home  a  nother  vear.  1  entend  if  I  am  Speaired  to  do  So  to 
hier  v'ou  help  to  tend  the  land  and  what  v'ou  make  will  be  yours. 
So  if  I  Should  not  Servfive  you  will  have  a  home  and  provissions  but 
if  we  follow  dispossesing  ourselves  and  living  with  your  father  you 
Know  you  may  soon  be  without  a  home  and  then  be  Throne  on  the 
charrity  of  the  people.  As  v'ou  know  your  father  is  geting  old  and 
in  firm  his  last  days  may  for  all  we  Know  be  drawing  nigh  and  1 
had  much  rather  he  would  live  with  you  as  you  have  a  home  all  ready 
to  remain  at  until  he  is  again  fitted  up  and  longer  if  he  should  wish. 
So  you  can  say  to  any  one  that  wants  to  buye  land  that  ours  is  not 
for  sale  as  long  as  1  remain  in  sirvice.  Say  to  them  that  you  are  and 
should  be  dependent  on  the  place  for  surport  during  my  absence  and 
do  not  entend  to  Sel  nor  Rent  at  any  price,  you  can  read  this  to  your 
father  and  consult  him  on  the  matter.  I  know  he  is  a  man  of  reason 
and  will  not  misunderstand  nor  think  hard  of  me  the  place  is  a  little 
one  and  I  can  hier  a  negro  to  tend  it  and  make  a  plenty  to  support  you 
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&  Reubin  &  you  and  your  father  can  live  very  comfertable  there 
and  when  James  &  Ezekiel  should  have  a  chance  of  visiting  home  they 
can  be  with  each  of  you  and  if  I  should  have  the  good  luck  to  return 
I  will  be  at  home  on  my  own  resources,  and  your  fathers  hands  in 
the  main  time  can  be  clearing  and  building  on  and  improved  place 
if  he  should  not  have  any  oppertunitv  of  buying  one  allreadv  im¬ 
proved  that  would  suit  him.  You  and  your  Father  can  see  Mr.  Thomas 
and  if  he  will  giye  up  the  place  the  first  of  Dec,  I  rather  you  would 
move  home  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  and  write  to  me  often 
1  expect  [to]  remain  here  for  some  time  So  you  can  detect  to  me  at 
this  place.  1  will  close  Amanda,  you  must  entreat  your  father  to  re- 
surve  his  provissions  for  there  will  I  fear  be  distres  a  nother  year 
and  not  to  sell  and  depend  on  buying  more.  1  will  close  give  my 
love  to  all.  I  am  as  ever  yours  Truly 

J.  W.  H. 

Cannon  Hospital  Ward  “B” 

Lagrange  Ga  Oct  29th  1863 

Dear  A.manda  I  have  desided  to  request  you  to  come  to  See  me 
as  I  beleave  there  will  be  a  bad  chance  for  me  to  go  home  any  more 
til  the  war  is  ended.  I  expect  to  remain  here  as  much  as  a  month 
longer  but  1  may  leave  Sooner.  I  am  improveing  very  fast  now  I  am 
anxious  to  See  you  and  I  would  be  glad  [if]  your  father  could  come 
with  you  for  I  want  to  See  him  ver\'  bad.  I  know  the  trip  will  cost 
a  rite  Smart  but  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  expence  of  whoever  comes 
with  you  So  it  Shal  cost  them  nothing.  If  you  cant  get  your  Father 
to  come  with  you,  you  can  try  to  get  Some  respectable  man  to  come 
your  uncle  Biy  ant  might  like  to  come  if  your  Father  cannot  come 
he  will  loose  nothing  but  the  time  he  looses  in  coming  and  going,  if 
you  deside  to  come  and  think  you  can  get  here  by  the  loth  of  12th 
or  14th  of  November  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  2  or  3  days  before 
you  Start  So  1  can  make  arrangements  for  board  4  or  5  days,  it  will 
take  you  a  bout  two  days  and  nights  to  get  here  you  will  first  take 
the  cares  [cars]  to  Savannah  &  then  to  Macon  &  then  to  Atlanta  & 
then  to  this  place  if  you  come  rite  through  you  had  better  bring 
cooked  provissions  in  a  basket  or  Something  that  would  be  handy 
to  carrv’  in  your  hands  from  one  train  to  the  other,  you  must  also 
bring  my  tnink  to  bring  your  clothing  in  I  want  you  [to]  fix  up 
the  Best  you  can  for  thease  people  up  here  all  dress  well,  if  you  need 
Shoes  or  any  thing  to  make  the  trip  with  you  had  better  Stop  a  day 
in  Savannah,  the  weather  is  cold  here  &  you  had  better  come  warmley 
clad  and  if  you  come  I  want  you  to  bring  me  one  pare  of  Socks 
one  Shirt  one  pare  of  gloves  if  you  havent  already  Sent  them  to  the 
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company  and  I  want  you  to  buve  a  half  gallon  or  gallon  of  Strained 
honey  if  you  can  buye  it  at  any  price,  you  can  put  it  in  Bottels  and  put 
them  in  the  trunk  but  be  careful  in  Stoping  the  bottels  So  they  will 
not  leake  in  Joalting  &  being  layed  on  there  Side  1  also  want  5  or 
6  lbs  of  butter  if  you  can  buve  that  at  any  price,  you  can  bring  that 
in  the  trunk  in  a  Small  Bucket  and  then  have  room  for  your  clothing, 
you  can  only  stay  4  or  5  days  here  1  reckon  So  you  will  not  necde 
So  much.  Amanda  I  am  anxious  to  See  little  Reubin  but  as  you  will 
have  to  travell  in  the  night  being  changeing  trains  in  the  night  &c  1 
Know  he  will  give  you  too  much  trubble  So  you  had  better  leave 
him  with  Kizzia  or  Mrs.  Thomas  and  not  take  the  little  fellow  out  in 
the  cold  I[f]  you  father  can  not  come  and  you  can  get  any  body 
elce  to  come  with  you,  you  had  better  get  Some  money  from  your 
father  if  you  havent  got  aplenty  &  I  Know  you  havent  to  bear  the 
expece  of  each  of  you  you  had  better  bring  a  bout  250.00  So  as  to 
be  Shure  to  have  aplenty  for  I  havent  got  much  money  with  me  as  1 
havent  drawed  in  4  months.  Whoever  comes  with  you  will  have  a 
good  chance  to  get  there  Supplies  of  th[r]ead  or  what  they  might 
want  on  there  return  in  Atlanta  Augusta  or  Savannah,  if  you  get 
this  letter  Soon  you  can  write  me  immediately  wheather  you  are  com¬ 
ing  or  not.  you  need  not  be  in  a  grate  hurry  to  Start  if  you  get  the 
letter  Soon  but  give  yourself  a  plenty  of  time  to  fix  up  Jest  So  you 
get  here  by  the  10th  12th  or  14th  I  think  I  Shal  be  able  to  Stir  a  bout 
with  you  in  town  by  then  but  not  much  before.  So  if  you  are  com¬ 
ing  you  must  Set  the  time  and  let  me  Know  when  you  entend  Start 
ing  from  home  So  I  will  Know  when  to  look  for  you.  if  you  come 
you  must  not  fail  to  bring  the  butter  and  honey  if  you  can  get  it  & 
get  your  father  to  come  if  you  can.  I  hate  to  ensist  on  his  coming 
as  he  is  buissy  but  he  will  only  loose  8  or  10  days.  I  want  to  See  him 
very  much  I  will  close,  you  must  not  forget  to  Start  with  Some¬ 
thing  to  eat  on  the  way  for  at  all  the  dinner  houses  they  give  you 
but  little  time  to  eat  and  charge  3  prices  for  it.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
you  Soon,  this  leaves  me  improving  &  1  hope  it  will  find  you  all 
well  nothing  more  I  remain  as  Ever 

yours  affectsionately 

J.  W.  Hagan 
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Mrs.  F.  P.  Vanstory,  1765  Peachtree  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  William  A.  Wexler,  141  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Miss  Bain  Johnson,  318  Spring  Street,  Thomasville,  N.  C.,  wants 
a  full  transcript  of  the  Revolutionary'  War  service  record  of  James 
Dillard  of  Elbert  County,  Georgia,  date  and  place  of  birth,  names 
of  parents,  names  of  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Howard  K.  Beale,  Professor  of  History,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  2,  Wis.,  wants  to  know  the  date  and  place  of 
death  of  Martha  Bulloch,  wife  of  James  S.  Bulloch  and  grandmother 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Havens,  1400  Sycamore  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is 
seeking  information  on  Dr.  John  Henrv  Mercer  Garnett  Hunter, 
son  of  Adam  Hunter  and  Sarah  Peck  Hunter.  She  would  also  like  to 
have  information  about  his  sons  Adam  Hunter,  John  Hunter,  and 
Archibald  Hunter. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Richey,  Boyce,  La.,  wishes  to  correspond  with  des¬ 
cendants  of  George  C.  Powell,  bom  about  1750  or  i7<^,  and  his  wife, 
Eliza,  who  were  residing  in  Crawford  County,  Georgia,  in  1830-1840. 
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Were  the  Rev.  Hiram  Powell,  Joseph  Powell,  John  H.  Powell,  and 
Rigdon  Powell  his  sons?  Was  his  wife  Elizabeth  Green,  daughter  of 
George  Green  and  his  wife,  Lucy?  Was  George  Green  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary’  soldier?  What  were  the  names  of  the  eleven  children  of 
George  Green  mentioned  in  his  will,  probated  in  Greene  County, 
Georgia,  in  1803? 
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Planter  Management  and  Capitalism  in  Ante-Bellum  Georgia:  The 
Journal  of  Hugh  Fraser  Grant.  Ricegrower.  Edited  with  introductory 
chapters  by  Albert  House.  (New'  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1954.  Pp.'xvii,  329.  $4.75.) 

Few  books  have  been  wTitten  on  rice  culture  in  Georgia  though  in 
recent  years  the  Georgia  Writers’  Project  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  under  the  direction  of  Mary'  Granger,  produced  a 
valuable  collection  of  sketches  on  the  Georgia  plantations  along  the 
Savannah  River,  which  was  published  by  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society. 

Now  Dr.  House  has  published  a  volume  on  an  Altamaha  River  rice 
plantation.  In  his  book  he  has  reproduced  the  Journal  of  Hugh  Fraser 
Grant,  the  owner  of  Elizafield  Plantation.  If  Dr.  House  had  done  no 
more  than  print  this  Journal,  we  would  have  been  greatly  indebted 
to  him,  but,  in  addition,  he  has  written  a  comprehensive  introduction 
which  includes  chapters  on  the  culture  and  marketing  of  rice  and  on 
plantation  management,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  Grant  family. 

Elizafield,  located  in  Glynn  County  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Altamaha  River,  came  into  the  Grant  family  in  1809.  Here  the  low¬ 
lands  were  planted  in  rice  and  the  uplands  in  such  food  crops  as  com, 
peas,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 

In  1833  this  plantation  came  into  the  possession  of  Hugh  Fraser 
Grant  whose  Journal  starts  with  1838  and  goes  through  1857,  giving 
intimate  details  of  the  management  of  the  plantation  and  the  w'ay  of 
life  of  the  Grant  family,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave  population. 

The  Journal  contains  such  items  as  “Went  to  Savannah  ...  to  meet 
my  two  daughters  on  their  return  from  the  North  and  the  eldest 
from  a  tour  over  Europe”;  “My  Dear  and  kind  Father  died  this 
day.  .  .  “By  the  grace  of  God,  I  was  confirmed  this  day  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Church.  .  .  or  “Comet’s  tail  to  be  seen  in  the  West  at 
dark.  .  .  .” 

One  knows  that  spring  has  arrived  when  the  Journal  states  “the 
peach  trees  and  Jessamines  are  in  full  bloom;”  and  one  can  feel  Grant’s 
zest  for  living  in  his  oft  repeated  phrases,  “Delightful  weather”  or 
“Charming  Day.”  Every'  phase  of  the  wind  and  weather  is  recorded 
in  the  daily  entries.  One  can  sense  the  danger  to  the  crop  when  the 
Journal  announces  a  freshet  on  the  river,  the  water  so  high  “not  a 
bank  to  be  seen.” 

In  addition  to  these  daily'  entries  the  Journal  includes  Accounts 
with  Factors;  Lists  of  Negro  Slaves,  w'ith  their  rate  as  full  handy  half 
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handy  etc.;  Crop  Summaries;  Accounts  with  Overseers;  Accounts 
with  Relatives  and  Neighbors;  Tax  Returns;  Plantation  Remedies, 
with  several  cholera  remedies;  Supplies  issued  to  the  Negroes,  etc. 

A  list  of  350  persons  or  firms  mentioned  in  the  Elizafield  Journal 
is  given  in  a  Directorv  with  information  which  explains  the  entry. 
Dr.  House  searched  through  early  Georgia  newspapers  and  city  di¬ 
rectories  and  sought  data  from  local  historians  for  this  information. 

Published  by  Columbia  University  Press,  this  book  is  one  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculture,  being  Number  13  of  this  series. 

The  author.  Dr.  Albert  X’^irgil  House,  is  Professor  of  History  at 
Harpur  College  of  the  State  University  of  New'  York.  He  has  put 
us  greatly  in  his  debt  by  the  publication  of  this  volume. 

Margaret  Cate, 

Sea  Islandy  Ga. 

The  Salzburgers  and  Their  Descendants.  By  P.  A.  Strobel.  With 
Foreword,  Appendix,  and  Index  by  Edward  D.  VV'ells,  Sr.  (Athens: 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1953.  Pp.  vii,  318.  $3.00.) 

This  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  1855  edition  of  P.  A.  Strobel’s 
histor)’^  of  the  German  Lutheran  Salzburgers  w  ho  emigrated  to  Geor¬ 
gia  in  1734.  In  the  Preface  to  that  edition  the  author  said  he  submit¬ 
ted  it  to  the  public  with  “unfeigned  diffidence”  because  lack  of  data 
meant  it  could  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  a  complete  history.  Despite 
his  apology,  however,  the  book  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  study 
for  those  interested  in  the  origins  of  the  Salzburgers  and  the  role  they 
played  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  Georgia.  It  has  long 
i)ccn  out  of  print  and  unavailable. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
reprinting  and  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  those  interested  in  this 
area  of  Georgia’s  history. 

In  the  Foreword,  Mr.  Wells,  the  sponsor  of  the  reprint  edition, 
aptly  emphasizes  the  religious,  educational,  and  general  cultural  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Salzburgers  to  the  history  of  Georgia.  Further,  he 
calls  attention  to  “the  heroic  struggle”  they  “made  for  freedom  of 
speech,  thought,  and  conscience.”  He  also  notes  that  the  descendants, 
some  twenty-five  thousand,  of  the  early  Salzburgers  now  reside  in 
Effingham  and  Chatham  counties  and  are  following  in  the  path  of 
their  forefathers  by  contributing  to  the  American  ideal  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  He  might  also  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  early  Salz¬ 
burgers  actively  supported  the  patriot  cause  during  the  American 
Revolution. 
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Mr.  Wells  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  Strobel’s  work  by 
adding  an  appendix  containing  a  list  of  the  recorded  marriages  of  men 
mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  by  a  very  welcome  index  to  the 
present  edition. 

Fletcher  M.  Green 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Flute  Concerto  of  Sidney  Lanier.  By  Myrtle  Whittemore.  (New 
York:  Pageant  Press,  1953.  Pp.  viii,  301.  $3.50.) 

This  fictionalized  biography  is  better  than  its  title  leads  one  to  ex¬ 
pect,  Miss  Whittemore  tries  rather  arbitrarily  to  make  Lanier’s  life 
parallel  a  flute  concerto.  She  also  arranges  as  though  it  were  authentic 
conversation  passages  taken  from  Lanier’s  published  work,  especially 
Tiger-Lilies.  Otherwise,  she  sticks  closely  to  chronology  and  to  facts. 
In  addition  to  the  synthetic  conversational  bits,  she  quotes  liberally  and 
accurately  from  his  lettei-s  and  poems,  reproducing  many  of  them 
in  their  entirety;  she  gives  much  personal  detail  about  his  life,  his 
aspirations,  his  achievement,  and  especially  his  romantic  love  affairs. 

Miss  Whittemore  has  done  a  conscientious  job.  If  the  biography 
is  at  times  over-sentimentalized,  Lanier  was  himself  excessively  senti¬ 
mental;  if  she  is  uncritical  about  his  work,  she  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  music  and  with  his  poetr\'.  The  book  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  Lanier.  But  it  is  a  pleasant,  well-written  tribute  to  an 
important  poet,  to  a  sensitive,  gallant,  and  essentially  tragic  person. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks 
University  of  Georgia 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies. 
Vol.  XLI,  1734-1735;  Vol.  XLII,  1735-1736.  Preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Issued  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  (London:  Published  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1953. 
Vol,  XLI,  pp.  Ixii,  560  >^4  45.  Od.  net;  Vol.  XLII,  pp.  xxviii,  468. 
}s.  Od.  net.) 

In  the  calendar  of  these  two  volumes  there  are  614  and  508  items 
respectively,  most  of  them  being  documents  in  almost  their  full  text, 
while  the  others  are  brief  abstracts.  In  each  of  these  volumes  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  is  covered,  Januaiy’,  1734  to  June,  1735,  and  July, 
1735  to  December,  1736.  These  documents  originated  as  correspon¬ 
dence,  reports,  and  instructions  between  and  among  the  various  colon¬ 
ial  authorities  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary^  of  State  in  England.  They  relate,  of  course,  not  only  to  the 
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“original  thirteen”  American  colonies  but  also  to  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  north,  and  as  the  title  of  the  volumes  indicate,  to 
the  British  West  Indies.  The  Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Jamaica,  and  especially  Antigua  among  the  Leeward  Islands,  receive 
which  emerge  from  the  minutiae  of  all  these  documents  are  the  French 
is  the  outstanding  name  in  these  two  volumes.  The  broad  subjects 
which  emerge  from  the  minutiae  of  all  these  documents  are  the  French 
and  Spanish  threats  against  the  colonies  and  the  direction  of  popula¬ 
tion  to  America  to  meet  those  threats.  Also  there  is  much  on  colonial 
administration,  colonial  commerce,  the  disallowance  of  colonial  laws, 
instructions  to  governors,  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  period  when  the  peculiar  colony  of  Georgia  was  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  deal  of  attention,  the  onlv’^  colony  not  directly  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary’  of  State.  It  was  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  for  that  reason,  the  main  body  of  documents 
relating  to  Georgia  w’ill  be  published  in  a  separate  volume.  However, 
a  sufficient  number  of  papers  relating  to  Georgia  find  their  way  into 
the  present  volumes  to  make  them  of  great  significance  to  the  history 
of  the  colony.  The  subjects  which  receive  most  attention  here  deal 
with  Georgia’s  difficulties  with  South  Carolina  and  with  the  dispute 
over  the  northern  boundary’  of  Spanish  Florida.  South  Carolina  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  two  of  the  three  laws  which  the  Georgia  Trustees 
passed,  and  to  express  her  indignation  and  seek  a  settlement  of  the 
problems  involved,  she  had  a  considerable  correspondence  with  the 
office  of  the  Secretary’  of  State  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  tw'o 
laws  related  to  the  prohibition  of  rum  in  Georgia  and  the  regulation 
of  traffic  with  the  Indians.  In  each  instance  Georgia  restricted  South 
Carolina’s  freedom  of  action,  by,  in  the  first  instance,  prohibiting  the 
movement  of  rum  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  in  the  other,  by  re¬ 
quiring  South  Carolina  traders  to  come  to  Savannah  to  receive  their 
license  to  traffic  with  the  Indians.  The  dispute  with  Spain  over  the 
northern  boundary  of  Florida  involved  South  Carolina  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  as  South  Carolina  claimed  the  region  south  of  the  Altamaha 
River  on  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida,  wherever  that  might 
be.  The  Georgians  contended  that  the  St.  Johns  River  was  that 
boundary  and  whether  the  interv’ening  region  belonged  to  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia,  that  South  Carolina  should  make  no  land 
grants  there. 

These  volumes,  as  well  as  the  many  others  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  are  of  great  value  to  scholars  of  American  colonial  history; 
and  these  two  in  particular,  to  Georigans. 

Sheridan,  the  Inevitable.  By  Richard  O’Connor.  (Indianapolis: 
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The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1953.  Pp.  xii,  13-400.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  maps.  I4.50.) 

This  is  not  the  first  life  of  Sheridan  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
not  be  the  last,  but  it  will  suffice  certainly  for  this  generation,  as  it  is 
scholarly  and  interestingly  written.  It  is  based  largely  on  the  Sheridan 
Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Sheridan’s  Personal  Memoirs^  and 
that  great  compilation  of  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confed¬ 
erate  Armies. 

Probably  more  often  than  not,  writers  select  the  subjects  about 
whom  they  write  biographies  because  of  their  attractive  and  agree¬ 
able  qualities  rather  than  evil.  In  other  words,  the  normal  human  be¬ 
ing  would  rather  praise  than  blame.  Certainly  Mr.  O’Connor  is  one  of 
those  normal  human  beings,  for  he  finds  very  little  in  Sheridan  to 
blame,  but  a  vast  amount  to  praise.  In  his  zeal,  he  overshoots  the 
mark  slightly,  for  he  maneuvers  considerably  in  avoiding  an  outright 
statement  on  the  failure  of  Sheridan  to  measure  up  as  a  military  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  his  record  as  a  Federal  commander  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Sheridan  was  in  the  class  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  commander,  and  of  these  he  was  the  youngest  and  most  ag¬ 
gressive.  He  arose  out  of  obscurity  (the  place  of  his  birth  not  being 
certainly  known)  and  his  promotion  in  the  army  came  from  no  friends 
in  high  places,  but  from  an  aggressive  leadership  on  the  battlefields, 
which  made  him  “inevitable”  to  the  powers  in  Washington  no  less 
than  to  the  Confederates.  O’Connor  so  builds  up  Sheridan  that  one 
is  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  Civil  War  could  hardly  have  been  won 
without  him.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Sheridan  having  made  an  amaz¬ 
ing  record.  Sheridan  was  “inevitable”  and  it  might  be  added  “in¬ 
vincible”  not  only  in  many  smaller  engagements,  but  especially  at 
Perrvville,  Stone’s  River,  Chickamauga— and  then  in  the  Virginia  area 
where  he  destroyed  Jeb  Stuart,  drove  the  Confederates  forever  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  made  Appomattox  inevitable  by  his  inroads 
against  Lee’s  army  at  Five  Forks  and  Sailor’s  Creek. 

After  the  war  as  military  governor  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  he 
entered  the  most  unattractive  period  of  his  life.  Afterwards  he  became 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  VV'est,  and  it  was  under  his 
regime  there  that  his  favorite  George  A.  Custer  was  massacred  with  his 
whole  force  on  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

Mr.  O’Connor  has  made  Phil  Sheridan  live  again. 

Jeremiah  Theus,  Colonial  Artist  of  Charles  Toivn.  By  Margaret 
Simons  Middleton.  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press, 
1953.  Pp.  xviii,  218.  Illustrations.  S4.50.) 
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Not  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the  life  of  Jeremiah  Theus;  more 
is  known  about  his  times,  as  the  author  shows  in  her  three  chapters 
of  this  book.  Yet  she  brings  out  enough  about  Theus  to  make  of  him 
something  more  than  a  shadowy  historical  figure;  and  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Anna  Wells  Rutledge  an  estimate  of  Theus  as  an  artist  is 
given— this  in  addition  to  the  author’s  own  interpretation  of  him 
through  her  estimate  of  his  works  and  the  reproduction  of  more 
than  a  half  hundred  of  Theus’  paintings.  She  concludes  that  he  “was, 
perhaps,  not  a  great  artist;  but  his  talent  and  skill  were  great  enough 
for  him  to  place  on  canvass  the  features,  dress,  and  character  of  the 
people  of  his  place  and  time”  (P.  13). 

Theus  was  of  Swiss  ancestry.  The  period  of  his  artistic  activity 
was  from  1740  to  his  death  in  1774.  During  this  time  he  painted  a 
great  many  portraits  of  prominent  South  Carolinians  and  some  Geor¬ 
gians.  He  stood  well  in  his  day,  but  subsequently  he  became  almost 
forgotten  and  completely  neglected  in  art  history.  Only  in  recent 
time  has  he  recovered  his  former  standing  and  his  vogue  is  now 
steadily  on  the  upgrade.  His  poitraits  are  now  widely’  held,  largely 
by’  descendants  or  kindred  of  the  subjects  portrayed,  but  some  are 
owned  by  art  galleries.  Whether  his  portraits  may  be  called  stiff  and 
“wooden”  or  not,  they  are  keenly  prized  today’  by  artitsts  and  pos¬ 
sessors  and  they  are  of  definite  historical  value,  not  only  in  portraying 
the  features  of  important  historical  people  but  also  in  giving  other 
historical  information  through  objects  that  yvere  painted  into  some 
of  the  portraits.  Included  are  a  “Biographical  Checklist  of  Theus  Por¬ 
traits,”  considerable  genealogical  information  on  the  Theus  family,  a 
selected  bibliography,  and  an  index.  It  is  an  interesting  and  scholarly 
work.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Society'  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

“Co.  Aytch."'’  Maury  Grays,  First  Tennessee  Re^ment  or  A  Side 
Sko'iv  of  the  Big  Sho'ii'.  By’  Sam  R.  Watkins.  With  an  Introduction 
by'  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (Jackson,  Tenn.;  McCoyvat-Mercer  Press,  1952. 
Pp.  231  and  Index.  Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

Those  interested  in  Civil  War  history  or  in  nothing  more  than  an 
interestingly  yvritten  book  yvill  enjoy  this  account  of  life  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  by  a  high  private,  as  Watkins  called  himself.  This 
Confederate  soldier’s  humor  pops  out  in  the  title  and  continues  de¬ 
lightfully  throughout  the  pages  of  this  book.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  account  is  not  a  light  burlesque  on  the  war,  the  enemy,  or 
anything  else,  unless  it  be  on  some  of  the  high  officers,  for  several 
of  yvhom  Watkins  had  no  great  amount  of  respect. 
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Watkins  first  saw'  service  in  that  part  of  Virginia  which  later  be¬ 
came  West  Virginia,  but  he  soon  moved  to  the  Western  theatre  of 
the  war  and  there  he  fought  literally  from  one  end  of  the  region  to 
the  other  and  finally  ended  up  in  North  Carolina  as  part  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  ragged  forces  to  surrender  to  General  Sherman. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  fought  in  such  great  engagements  as  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  Tupelo,  Perry  ville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

This  book  has  the  distinct  merit  of  detailing  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  scarcity  of  this  w  ork,  which 
had  already  gone  through  two  editions,  led  Professor  Bell  Irvin  Wiley 
to  bring  out  through  the  McCowat-Mercer  Press  a  new  edition,  which 
is  much  more  attractive  than  former  ones  as  it  is  embellished  with 
various  illustrations.  Its  value  is  further  increased  bv^  an  introduction 
bv  Professor  Wiley,  giving  some  details  of  the  life  of  Watkins. 

The  Political  Liberalism  of  thi:  New  York  Nation,  186^-19^2.  By 
Alan  Pendleton  Grimes.  (Volume  34,  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in 
History  and  Political  Science.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1953.  Pp.  xii,  133.) 

Professor  Grimes  of  .Michigan  State  College  decided  that  a  study 
of  the  liberalism  of  the  New'  York  Nation  from  its  beginning  down 
to  1932  would  be  well  worth  while,  as  that  liberalism  was  of  a  special 
type— not  radicalism  nor  even  socialism,  but  largely  the  liberalism  of 
Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  the  Anglo-Irish-American,  who  founded 
the  publication  and  w'as  its  editor  for  many  years.  Not  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  New  Deal,  this  study  of  the  Nation  was  ended  for  the 
year  1932.  Godkin  was  at  first  in  favor  of  Negro  suffrage  as  the  slaves 
emerged  into  freedom,  but  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  see  that  giving 
ignorant  illiterate  people  the  right  to  vote  was  putting  the  fool’s  cap 
on  democracy.  Also  he  soon  came  out  boldly  against  the  excesses 
of  Reconstruction.  Through  the  succeeding  six  chapters  Professor 
Grimes  brings  the  story  of  the  Nation's  liberalism  on  down  to  and 
through  the  editorship  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  and  his  pacificism 
in  the  period  of  the  Eirst  World  War. 

James  Longstreet.  /.  Soldier.  By  Donald  Bridgman  Sanger.  //.  Poli¬ 
tician,  Officeholder,  and  Writer.  By  Thomas  Robson  Hay.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1952.  Pp.  xii,  460.  Maps. 
$6.50.) 

Longstreet  has  been  both  an  elusive  as  well  as  controversial  figure 
as  far  as  the  printed  record  goes.  There  are  not  many  letters  to  or  ^om 
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him  that  have  come  down  to  the  present.  As  a  result  the  authors  of 
this  volume  were  forced  to  relv'  for  the  most  part  on  printed  ma¬ 
terials,  the  voluminous  set  of  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con¬ 
federate  Armies,  various  other  official  records  and  documents,  new's- 
papers,  and  the  inevitable  secondary  accounts. 

Colonel  Sanger,  who  wrote  the  militar\’  career  of  Longstreet,  did 
not  live  to  complete  a  full  study*.  The  remainder  of  Longstreet’s  life 
after  Appomattox  was  taken  up  by  Colonel  Hav*,  who  had  previously 
helped  Colonel  Sanger  and  who  edited  his  part  of  the  biography  and 
made  a  bibliography  for  the  whole  volume.  So,  although  this  vol¬ 
ume  was  written  by  two  authors  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
between,  yet  Colonel  Hay’s  long  connection  with  the  project  has 
made  the  book  hold  together  in  a  most  acceptable  fashion. 

Colonel  Sanger  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Longstreet  was  the 
best  corps  com.mander  in  the  Civil  War,  Confederate  or  Federal,  and 
that  he  w  as  superior  to  both  Lee  and  Jackson  in  the  smoke  of  battle 
and  in  tactical  judgments.  His  unemotional  and  stolid  demeanor  in 
battle  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  men.  As  for  over-all  command 
Longstreet,  like  Hood,  was  not  a  success. 

Of  course,  the  name  of  Longstreet  in  the  war  immediately  brings 
up  the  question  of  his  actions  at  Gettysburg.  After  the  war,  when  the 
fight  over  what  he  did  do  or  did  not  do  at  Gettysburg,  waxed  hot, 
Longstreet  became  somewhat  intemperate  in  his  own  defense  and  in 
blaming  Lee.  This  w  as  not  the  only  move  by  Longstreet  w  hich  made 
him  unpopular  in  the  South.  His  joining  the  Republicans  made  his 
name  anathema  among  his  former  Confederate  associates.  Whatever 
his  motives  were,  he  w  as  never  able  to  convince  Southerners  that  they 
were  honorable. 

Colonel  Hay  had  the  harder  task  to  perform  in  this  Longstreet 
biography,  but  he  came  through  with  it  in  a  scholarly  and  unbiased 
fashion.  He  did  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  Longstreet’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  at  the  same  time  he  brought  out  his  admirable  qualities.  Fhis 
biography  fills  a  gap  w  hich  had  long  existed  in  the  galaxy  of  heroes 
of  the  Civil  War. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Air.  George  Whitefield, 
Preached  on  Sunday,  November  i8,  i-jjo,  by  John  Wesley  (Emory 
University  Publications,  Sources  &  Reprints,  Series  VIII,  Number  2. 
Atlanta;  The  Librar),  Emory*  University,  1953.  Pp.  xii,  20,  paper 
covers,  75  cents)  is  a  reprint  of  the  original  pamphlet.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  reprint  has  been  made  since  1771,  though  the  sermon 
has  been  included  in  Wesley’s  works  subsequenty  published. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell  has  edited  A  Confederate  Diary  of  the 
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Retreat  from  Petersburg^  April  ^-20,  186^  (Emory’  University  Publica¬ 
tions,  Sources  &  Reprints,  Series  Mil,  Number  i,  Atlanta:  The  Li¬ 
brary,  Emory  University,  1953.  Pp*  23,  paper  covers,  75  cents).  The 
author  of  this  diary,  a  signalman  in  General  Lee’s  army,  is  unknown, 
but  he  gives  an  intimate  account  of  his  experiences  from  Amelia 
Oiurthouse  to  the  Dan  River,  where  the  diarv’  abruptly  ends. 

Ralston  B.  Lattimore,  Superintendent  of  the  Fort  Pulaski  National 
Monument,  on  Cockspur  Island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River, 
is  the  author  of  a  highy  informative  and  interestingly-written  book¬ 
let,  entitled  Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument.  Georgia  (National  Park 
Senice  Historical  Handbook  Series  No.  18.  Washington:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1954.  Pp.  iv,  56,  paper  covers,  25  cents.)  It 
contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations  and  charts. 

Fourth  in  the  Universitv’  of  Georgia’s  Series  in  Anthropologv  is  a 
work  by  William  H.  Sears  entitled  Excavations  at  Kolomoki.  Sea¬ 
sons  III  and  IV.  Mound  D.  It  cor  tains  103  pages,  including  the  front 
matter,  and  carries  maps,  line  drawings,  and  thirtv-six  plates.  It  was 
published  in  1953  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press,  at  Athens,  and 
is  priced  at  $2.00.  Kolomoki  is  an  Indian  mound  in  the  lower  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  V’alley. 

A  most  attractive  brochure  is  The  Atlanta  Cyclorama.  The  Story 
of  the  Famed  Battle  of  Atlanta.  It  was  compiled  by  Wilbur  G.  Kurtz 
and  published  in  1954  by  the  City  of  Atlanta.  It  contains  32  pages  in 
addition  to  its  covers,  and  it  may  be  purchased  from  the  General 
Manager  of  Parks,  601  City  Hall,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  per  copy.  In  addition  to  three  beautiful  colored  maps,  the  book¬ 
let  contains  other  diagrams  and  pictures,  but  more  especially  the 
five  segments  of  the  great  cyclorama  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta, 
with  explanations.  Mr.  Kurtz  has  given  a  clear  description  of  the 
Battle  or  Atlanta  and  the  story  of  the  cyclorama  painting.  He  has  also 
added  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Atlanta,  and  the  story  of  the  TexaSy 
the  locomotive  which  chased  the  Andrews  Raiders. 
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